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ASPECTS OF JOURNALISM IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By J. Epwarp GERALD 
University of Missouri 








Any investigation of South American journalism must con- 
sider two major schools of influence which have shaped the 
press from the beginning in form, policy, and purpose.? Ar- 
gentina and Brazil are, and long have been, the chief directive 
sources in journalistic development on the southern continent. 

Not because it is less significant, but because Argentina’s 
influence is somewhat more interesting to North Americans, 
the Brazilian school will not be considered here. 

Two reasons exist for this division of leadership. The out- 
standing reason is that Argentina, through a domestic political 
condition which outlawed the best native journalists, pioneered 
the journalism of sister republics while development of her 
own was held up. The undisputed commercial leadership of 
these two nations accounts for conditions as they are.? 





THE BACKGROUND OF ARGENTINE INFLUENCE 


Argentine influence, particularly on the journalism of Chile 
and Uruguay, came about through the evil offices of Manuel 
de Rosas, dictator of an early Argentine government. That 
following which always attends a commercial and industrial 
leader accounts largely for Brazil’s influence. 

In early rebellions against Spain, many a notable figure in 
the Rio de la Plata provinces used the pen and the sword inter- 
changeably. Historians of the time take some pains to give as 














1 Jose Santos Gollan, lectures on Argentine Journalism at the University of 
Missouri, 1930, 


2 J. E. Gerald, Missouri, unpublished thesis on South American journalism. 
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much credit to the printed word as to marching armies for the 
final overthrow of Spanish power. It became, through this war 
which involved half the continent, an accepted custom for 
statesmen to use the press along with the sword. 

After the formal overthrow of Spain by proclamation on 
May 25, 1810, the fiery young liberals on the revolutionary 
junta personally sponsored the establishment of the Gaceta de 
Buenos Aires to fan fires of nationalism in Argentina, and to 
encourage revolt in neighboring provinces still under Spain. 

So began the crusading spirit of South American journalism. 
The extension and development of the press as an instrument 
of liberty made the journalism of Argentina, Chile, and Uru- 
guay very similar in character. Rosas became dictator of the 
Argentine Republic near the end of 1829, and his policies sent 
the best of Argentine journalists into exile under threats of 
imprisonment and death. 

From these men, living outside the borders of Argentina, 
came the most interesting campaign of propaganda yet seen in 
the Americas. It bore fruit in 1852 with the defeat of Rosas, 
but in the meantime journalism had been influenced by Argen- 
tinians in Montevideo, Chile, Bolivia, and inland provinces. 
Journals upon which these men labored formed the foundation- 
stones of the press in at least three countries, and Argentina’s 
aggressive leadership continues unabated even today. 

It would be gross error, of course, to particularize here. A 
spirit of nationalism exists in each South American country, 
and the developments within these countries, including journal- 
ism, have been individualized by the people for many decades. 


CONTRASTS IN PURPOSE OF THE PRESS 


South American journalists are fond of saying that few 
newspapers exist for profit. Few North Americans who know 
the fierce emotionalism of the Latin mind can doubt that these 
people are capable of many sacrifices for the sake of a valued 
opinion. Coupled with emotionalism is fatalistic passive re- 
sistance, and most forces spend themselves without avail on 


3 Lisandro Arriagada, staff member El Diario Ilustrado, Santiago. 
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this negative barrier. North Americans find it hard to accept 
the flat statement that most politically independent South 
American newspapers had rather fail financially than surrender 
an important editorial policy,* but this seems, nevertheless, to 
be true. 

Peru, where the press was completely dominated by the gov- 
ernment until the fall of Leguia, is the only wholesale exception 
to this racial individualism. (Government newspapers, the re- 
ligious press, and frankly partisan publications cannot, of 
course, be considered independent to a degree where self-deter- 
mination is possible. Stories of revolutions in South America 
last year invariably told of raids on newspaper offices. These 
always were government-controlled publications. In Argentina, 
La Critica and Ultima Hora of Buenos Aires are notable for 
the thoroughness with which revolutionists demolished them 
upon the overthrow of [rigoyen. 

Further proof of the disregard of financial success lies in 
the short list of newspapers which can really be called econom- 
ically sound in structure. La Nacion and La Prensa, of Buenos 
Aires; La Prensa, of Lima, Peru; El Mercurio, of Santiago; 
La Union, of Valparaiso; El Comercio and El Dia, of Quito. 
Ecuador, are notable in this small group. Even in these or- 
ganizations, the division between editorial and business depart- 
ments is so marked that there seem to exist two separate 
newspapers.® 

Under these conditions we must expect different perform- 
ance of newspapers in South America and the United States. 
The spirit of crusading is abroad in all South America—the 
sort of crusade which uses reason and invective interchange- 
ably in important campaigns. Chilean people, for example, 
are accustomed to seeing prominent officials addressed as 
thieves and bandits in banner headlines of the extremist press, 
and such handling of opinion is common in every South Amer- 
ican country. 

4 Ibid, 


° Jose Santos Gollan, and Ismael Perez of El Comercio. 
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OPPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF NEWSPAPERS 

The region under Argentine journalistic influence is at least 
2,047,403 square miles in extent, and if closer investigation 
were possible, it doubtless would be found to be larger. Leavy. 
ing Ecuador out of consideration for the moment, we have 
23,800,000 people. Approximately 12,000,000° are, in the 
North American sense, prospective buyers of newspapers. 
This figure includes all literate people of a reading age. To 
serve these reader-prospects, there are published some 2,041 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals of trade, technical, re- 
ligious, political and racial nature.?’ Compulsory school attend- 
ance laws are reducing the ratio of illiterates about five per 
cent each year. 

The national wealth, business conditions, and even govern- 
mental stability are favorable for development of the press in 
these countries. When one remembers the hundreds of poorly 
printed, carelessly edited, service-less newspapers of the United 
States, the North Americans have no reason to be particularly 
proud of the superiority they claim. 


A DIRECT COMPARISON OF THE PRODUCTS 

In attempting to fix comparative values of newspapers of 
the United States and South America, contents of several 
hundred newspapers have been tabulated. Always in this 
comparison, the object was to use a North American paper 
published in circumstances closely similar to those of a South 
American contemporary. One of the most useful sections of 
this comparison dealt with towns in the 15,000 to 25,000 
population class. 

Results show that a typical South American newspaper of 
this class is much younger than its American contemporary. 
Its subscription rate is about three dollars a year in United 
States money, and its display advertising rate is fifty cents an 
inch. —The South American newspaper is seven columns wide, 

® Census figures issued by the governments concerned. Approximation in 
thesis of Gerald, Missouri. 


7 Compiled from Le Rose’s Guia Periodistica Argentina y Latino-Americana. 
8 Ibid. 
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and is printed on a rotary press. Press work and typography, 
not only on this newspaper but on those throughout South 
America, are somewhat below the standards of North America. 

This newspaper carries a sports page, in which not only local, 
but national and international sports are displayed, with occa- 
sional pictures. It devotes only one column to editorials, but 
this is never filled with clipped drivel. Editorials usually bristle 
with comment directed at politicians, governments, and public 
men whose influence is sought for the benefit of state or city. 
It is strongly partisan, its interests being grounded in govern- 
ment, and its position is prevailingly independent. Its criticism, 
while frank and sincere, is directed as much against as in favor 
of the party in power. 

Society news is handled in a two-column department; a small 
amount of space is given to motion picture reviews, a small 
department to financial news originating in the Buenos Aires 
or Rio de Janeiro markets; and fully one page, in the aggre- 
gate, is devoted to domestic and local news. 

Its foreign telegraph news is furnished in large measure by 
the United Press, and nearly two pages of this paper is filled 
with telegraph and cable news from all centers of interest in 
the world. A seven-column heading labels the foreign news 
page as ““News by Cable and Telegraph from All Parts of the 
World.” From one to five important cable stories usually are 
carried on the front page, but the remainder are grouped under 
the special heading. 

News in this paper is not handled in North American fash- 
ion, and herein lies an important difference between South 
American newspapers and their North American contempor- 
aries. Telegraph news evidently is not only highly prized but 
is put into type upon receipt, and appears in the columns in the 
order of its arrival. For example, last year South American 
newspapers gave much space to the death of Alexander P. 
Moore, American ambassador to Peru. The actual news of 
Mr. Moore’s death, at San Francisco, appeared near the bot- 
tom of two columns of type. His condition, his biography, and 
the comments of many statesmen upon his illness, filled more 
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than a column before the bulletin telling of his death finally 
appeared. After the death story were printed more cabled 
sympathies in which leading men commented on the loss of the 
diplomat.® 

This is the usual fashion of handling news of all sorts, local 
and telegraph. The North American style of news writing 
does not exist in South America to any appreciable extent, and 
only in the last few years have even the leading newspapers at- 
tempted to adopt the Northern form. The style isn’t English 
— it is simply South American. Carelessness in editing, poor 
headline writing, and a preponderance of comment in all news 
matter is characteristic of the journalism of South America. 
Excepted only are a scant score of leading newspapers. 

Motion picture advertising is the big item of newspaper 
revenue in many South American towns. Newspapers of San- 
tiago perform a national function in advertising, because they 
are sent in large quantities throughout the nation, and sold by 
newsboys as much as sixty hours after being printed. 

Generally speaking, the average small South American 
newspaper has a far more complete foreign news coverage, 
pays more attention to rural communities, and is a more mili- 
tant crusader than a North American paper. The local and 
national news volume is, however, much below that of the 
average United States newspaper. 


“SOUTH AMERICA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 


La Prensa, the world’s largest Spanish-language newspaper, 
runs 243,442 copies daily and 397,189 copies on Sundays.’® 
The New York Times, during a corresponding period, distri- 
buted 416,995 papers daily and 719,051 on Sundays.1! New 
York’s population is fixed for newspaper purposes at 
6,930,446. Buenos Aires’ population is about 2,310,441.” 

La Prensa’s practice of devoting eight to twelve pages of its 

* Et ante, Gerald, op. cit. 


10 Figures distributed by Joshua B. Powers, publisher’s representative, Jan. 31, 
1931. 


11 Editor & Publisher, yearbook number, Jan. 31, 1931. 
12 Guia Periodistic Argentina, F. Antonio le Rose, 1930. 
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first section to want-advertisements often leads to an illusion 
that it is English in style. The reader who follows it for even 
a short period realizes that it is, however, Argentine, and that 
if it has taken lessons from another nation’s press, it is more 
nearly North American. 

La Nacion, potent rival of La Prensa, follows accepted 
North American standards of typography and make-up. Its 
machine-set Latin and Gothic combination headlines, with a 
thirty-point maximum, are very similar to well known North 
American publications. It covers its fields thoroughly, and in 
many ways appeals more to the North American eye and taste 
than the slightly more powerful La Prensa. 

Chief among La Prensa’s claims of service are its facilities 
for social welfare. A public library and lecture hall where edu- 
cation is offered the people free of charge, a free medical clinic 
where anyone may come for treatment or advice, and kindred 
benevolences are part and parcel of the institution No United 
States newspaper can point to service in this field which rivals 
“South America’s greatest newspaper.” 

One may go on down the list of influential journals, reciting 
this and that outstanding service, pointing out peculiarities and 
conformities from the United States viewpoint, but it should 
sufice to say that La Prensa and La Nacion and El Mercurio, 
of Santiago and Valparaiso, set the pace for the newspapers of 
the continent. 

Nowhere is the peculiar Latin fidelity of purpose more evi- 
dent than in these leading newspapers. La Prensa, for ex- 
ample, is credited with much of the influence which caused the 
fall of Irigoyen.1* It was not, in this case, dislike of a man, 
but sympathy for a misguided people that caused Dr. E. P. 
Paz, perhaps the world’s wealthiest publisher, to risk his news- 
paper in such a venture. 

In Chile, where a tirade against President Ibanez has been 
growing for months, several Santiago editors have temporarily 
absented themselves from the political scene. El Mercurio’s 


18 Arriagada, as quoted in Gerald, op cit. Also verified in confidential letters 
in possession of the author. 
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directors continue to live in peace, while pressing their cam- 
paigns for government reform. 


A DESIRE FOR NEW METHODS IS WIDESPREAD 


There are no schools of journalism in South America and 
no publications on newspaper work, but hundreds of men have 
sought education and enlightenment in their chosen field. More 
than half of them have been victimized by quack courses pre- 
pared in the United States and sold at fifty to one hundred 
dollars. The reliable International Correspondence School of 
the United States has several South American editors enrolled. 
Ismael Perez, director of El Universo, an outstanding Ecuador 
paper published in Guayaquil, was an I. C. S. student despite 
the fact that his son is in the United States studying at a lead- 
ing school of journalism. A fertile field for the correspondence 
schools not so ethical as I. C. S. is Chile, where scores of news- 
paper men in Santiago have spent fifty dollars and more for 
poorly prepared, out-of-date instruction in North American 
newspaper methods.'* 

An increasing knowledge of North American methods is 
flowing into South America through visits of native editors to 
this country. Some outstanding visitors have been the ambas- 
sador from Chile to the United States, Don Carlos G. Davila, 
a professional newspaperman most of his life; Jose Santos 
Gollan, literary editor of La Prensa, of Buenos Aires; and 
Lisandro Arriagada, U., reporter for the liberal El Diario 
Ilustrado. Romeo R. Ronconi, of New York, closely affiliated 
with La Prensa, and other men whose chief missions in the 
United States are commercial, have added materially to knowl- 
edge of newspaper progress. Mr. Arriagada now has been 
in the United States for twenty-one months as a guest of the 
Chile-American Association. During that time he has caused 
the make-up of his paper to be changed completely, and now 
is hard at work revising the editorial policies along broader 
lines of services to readers. He has sent more than 100,000 
words of advice and suggestion back to his associates in Chile. 


14 Statement of Lisandro Arriagada. 
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PRIVILEGES AND LIMITATIONS 


News that censorship has been established in some Latin- 
American country invariably incites the indignation of many 
North American press associations. Censorship, as it is prac- 
ticed in Central and South America is not as bad as painted. 
There are no government editors added to a newspaper staff. 
A censorship edict simply makes an editor temporarily re- 
sponsible to that government for what he prints. If he chooses 
to continue his offenses, reprisals are taken either by imprison- 
ment of executives, or by mobs encouraged by the party in 
power. 

In general, the press of South America enjoys a freedom 
broader and wider than any North American newspaper. Libel 
cases in Chile, for example, are not an incident to be feared. 
A special jury in a special court tries libel actions in that coun- 
try and no skillful lawyer has anything to fear. The real 
danger to the press is in reprisals, such as those suffered by La 
Critica and Ultima Hora, of Buenos Aires, upon the fall of 
Irigoyen. When a government falls, the victors usually mob 
one or two newspapers before the “revolution’”’ is over. Revo- 
lution, itself, is a newspaper-created incident in South America. 
Most agitation in Central and South America in politics comes 
from newspapers and university students. Causes of political 
unrest are different, but the only classes which wage vigorous 
campaigns of protest are students and newspapers.'® 

Life is, on the whole, a much more serious affair than in 
North America. South Americans say that the northerners 
smile more, enjoy life more, at least openly, and make more 
“whoopee”’ than is possible in their homelands. Newspapers 
serving such a people must be different in many respects from 
those of North America. 

Most South American newspapers do not consider the ulti- 
mate consumer in preparing an edition. The idea is “Here it 
is; take it or leave it. This is what we, the editors, want you 
to have.” 1® The importance of the person in the news is the 


15 Sucre Perez, of the staff of El Comercio, Guayaquil. 
16 Thid, 
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only standard of valuation. Human interest is practically un- 
known, and a starving plumber who committed suicide by 
throwing himself before the automobile of a national hero 
would get little or no space in the paper. 

Newspapers there have not yet taken on the treatment for 
the masses which characterizes the North American press. In 
general, the editors keep in mind only the upper social classes. 

Added to other handicaps in South America are high pub- 
lishing costs, high tolls for wireless and cable news, fifty per 
cent illiteracy of the total population, and low wages for news- 
paper workers. Some efforts have been made, particularly in 
Chile, for pensioning newspaper men upon retirement, but the 
average employee finds himself on a lower social scale, com- 
paratively speaking, than his United States contemporary. 
Only editors and business executives play an important part in 
the community life.17 The public, in general, is inclined to 
look down upon the newspaper worker, and great numbers of 
them follow newspaper work only as a part-time job, and eke 
out a living at some other occupation. Here, too, the average 
worker must be given tribute, for the opinion is well founded 
that a South American newspaper man loves his work, despite 
its handicaps, and had rather be a journalist under difficulties 
than to change jobs.1® Those who know the Latin mind will 
understand that even this is not exaggerated. 

The best writers in South America are newspaper men. The 
artists of all nations use the newspapers and magazines as their 
vehicles. The pride they take in their individual productions 
adds to the difficulties of publishers who seek to fix standards 
to which all should adhere. Such standards are about the 
only thing which could deprive a South American newspaper 
of its staff. 


SUMMARY 


Latin temperament, growing pains of a comparatively youth- 
ful press, underdeveloped commercial and industrial facilities, 


17, J. Hass, United Press, New York, formerly on the South American staf 
of the organization. 


18 Lisandro Arriagada. 
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illiteracy, lack of instructive journalistic literature—these are 
among the handicaps of South American journalism, when 
judged by North American standards. One may not say that 
the press is poor, because journalism of the United States, 
when of the age of the profession in South America, had much 
less opulence, and vastly smaller achievements than are pres- 
ent in Latin America today. Iron-clad alliance to party, creed, 
and purpose adds vilification to the South American press and 
hinders progressiveness. There is, however, every reason to 
believe that, given time and facilities such as North Americans 
enjoy, the press of the South may be equal in every way, and 
superior in some particulars. The superiority already exists 
in the crusading spirit of journalism, the prevailing cry of jus- 
tice for the common people. This cry is not likely to die as 
long as the Latin mind controls the press of South America. 
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THE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE 
JOURNALISM FIELD 


By Georce TURNBULL 
University of Oregon 


Inspection of the data involved in the compilation of the 
Ninth Annual Directory of the Oregon Periodical Press by the 
School of Journalism of the University of Oregon suggested 
the following queries: ‘How large is this journalistic field into 
which the schools and departments of journalism are yearly 
pouring their graduates, to compete with numbers of non-grad- 
uates who have preceded them? How does the journalism 
field compare in extent with those of law and medicine? What 
is the need for additional schools for the training of journal- 
ists?” It was an easy step to extend the inquiry to the nation 
at large. 

This study represents an effort, with what statistics were ob- 
tainable, to answer these questions. Complete accuracy has not 
seemed possible on account of the incomplete state of some of 
the statistics and the nebulous boundaries in many cases between 
various classes of workers engaged in journalistic pursuits, such 
as owners, publishers, editors, copyreaders, reporters, mana- 
gers, advertising managers, business managers, office managers, 
clerical assistants, and mechanical workers. However, the 
School of Journalism at the University of Oregon has the ad- 
vantage of unusually intimate knowledge of all the jobs in this 
state—which is a state of quite manageable size—and in very 
many instances, of personal acquaintance with the personalities 
and circumstances of the staffs concerned. 

Effort has been made to be as definite as possible; and the 
Oregon situation as revealed by the Directory is used as a key 
to relate, as far as may be, the national situation as it now 
stands to what it was in the latest authentic figures available. 

The Directory includes the names of 1,802 persons engaged 
in some phase of journalistic activity in Oregon. This is just ° 
nine fewer than were included in the directory covering the 
year 1929, or a shrinkage of one-half of one per cent. This 
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figure, however, is not to be taken as an accurate index to the 
trend of journalistic personnel, since both directories include 
names of many persons inserted by thoughtful employers as a 
recognition of services requiring only a small part of their day. 
With a slight decrease in prosperity, however, and a number of 
important consolidations of newspapers, it is recognized that 
perhaps there has been a slight decrease in the number of full- 
time workers during the year. 

The writer of this article, together with Arne G. Rae, field 
manager of the Oregon State Editorial Association, checked 
over the personnel of the papers represented in the directory, 
eliminating from consideration for the purpose of statistics the 
names of all those not engaged in journalism as their regular 
vocation, and noting duplications resulting when the same per- 
son is editor and publisher or editor and foreman of the com- 
posing-room or holds more than one position of any kind on one 
or more papers. In other words, only the regular workers are 
counted, and each not more than once. 


CLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS 


This re-check of the names in the Directory gives a total of 
933 persons holding full-time positions in Oregon journalism, 
aside from the printers and the clerical employees, for whom, 
as usual, incomplete returns have been made, and aside from all 
free-lances. It is the belief of this writer that the margin of 
possible error on the 933 journalistic positions is well under 
five per cent, giving results close enough for purposes of gen- 
eral comparison. 

The 933 persons in Oregon journalism, of whom 488, or 52 
per cent, are in Portland, and 445, or 48 per cent, in the rest 
of the state, are divided among the following three classifica- 
tions, totals of each of which are given: 


(1) Positions involving ownership, part ownership, or complete 
executive responsibility on both editorial and business sides ; 
in other words, publishers, or chief executives, on news 
papers, trade and class journals, and other periodicals: 
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In Pestiend . . wae my sity 57 

In Oregon outside Portland were er Og Ng 
Total for state . 

Editors, copyreaders, and eee ntiedinn sae jobs 

of mixed editorial and business character) : 

In Portland . ... ‘4 cel Gee aw 2 

In Oregon outside Portland ; ee a, a ee 
Total for state. . . : 377 

Business-side executives, dinlartinee Site inl socal 

in advertising and circulation, not including clerical help, 

collectors, or circulation solicitors: 

a ea ae ee a a ee ee 

Outside of Portland . . . . vie ig 77 


oct ieee! odes ad esa thom Tie 296 


Aggregate of all for the whole state .. ; 933 
This total represents the number of purely journalistic posi- 
tions there are on Oregon publications of all kinds. 


In addition to these there are the purely clerical and the 
purely mechanical operatives on the publications, and a large 
number of advertising and publicity workers not connected with 
newspaper stafts.* 

SHRINKAGE SINCE 1920 

The 933 publishers, executives, editors, reporters, and mem- 

bers of the advertising staffs, plus the 228 clerical workers 


&It should be mentioned, in passing, that a survey just completed by the Ad- 
vertising Club of Portland indicates that approximately 500 persons are engaged 
in advertising in that city. Subtracting the 219 employed on the publications, 
nearly 300 remain who are not connected with the papers. The number in the 
whole state is, doubtless, in excess of 350. But this group is not a part of this 
study. 

Returns sent in by the newspapers outside of Portland indicate a total of 382 
printers and other mechanical workers engaged on publications. The number of 
Portland newspaper mechanical workers, whose names are never given in the 
directory, is close to 600, making the total (estimated) for the state approximately 
1,000. Clerical workers on publications in Portland total 155, with 73 in similar 
positions on papers published outside of that city, making the total for the whole 
state 228. 
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and the approximately 1,000 mechanical workers, give about 
2,150 persons in all engaged in work directly connected with 
journalism in Oregon. Since the state’s 1930 population is re- 
ported by the census bureau at 953,786, the 2,150 engaged in 
all phases of publication work run approximately 226 to the 
hundred thousand of population. Adding the 350 publicity 
and advertising folk not on the papers brings the aggregate 
to about 2,500, or 262 to the hundred thousand of population 
in Oregon. 

With the number of publications approximately equal in 
1930 to the number accounted for in the 1920 census,! this 
total of 2,150 employees as given in the Oregon Directory is 
somewhat smaller than the number accounted for in the 1920 
census, which was 2,224 (387 editors and reporters, 205 pro- 
prietors and firm members, 130 salaried officials, 593 clerical, 
and 929 wage-earners, is the way the census puts it). The 
comparison may be given as 284 journalistic workers per 
hundred thousand in 1920, and 226 in 1930. 


FIGURE FOR NATION AT LARGE 

Now for some national comparisons: 

The whole number of persons in the United States reported 
in the 1920 census as engaged in the manufacture of news- 
papers and periodicals was 228,630. This included 14,750 
proprietors and firm members, and 93,679 “salaried employ- 
ees.” Adding these two totals gives 108,249, which corre- 
sponds to classifications 1, 2, and 3 in the Oregon analysis al- 
ready made in this paper—including, in other words, everyone 
but the mechanical employees and those clerical employees re- 
ported as receiving wages rather than salaries. This 108,249 
purely journalistic workers, figured on the 1920 population, 
ran 102 to the hundred thousand. Oregon’s 933 in the three 
classifications noted runs (in 1930) to 98—a close approxima- 
tion of the national norm. 

The 228,630 persons making up the whole number of those 
engaged in the manufacture of newspapers and periodicals in 


The Fourteenth Census (1920) gave Oregon 174 weeklies, and the Oregon 
directory for 1930 lists 176, and 33 dailies as against 29. 
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1920 ran 216 to the hundred thousand population, or not far 
below Oregon’s 226 for 1930. This places Oregon above the 
national average for whole number of newspaper workers and 
below for the purely journalistic positions. Whether this is 
due to relatively heavier per capita production by news and 
advertising workers or to a lower per capita production by the 
mechanical workers is outside the scope of this article. In any 
event, the deviation is not great in either case. 

In making the comparison between the proportion of editors 
and reporters to population in Oregon and in the rest of the 
United States, only those are counted as Oregon editors, copy- 
readers, and reporters, who would reasonably be listed by 
census-takers as making their living in these phases of journal- 
ism. This brings the Oregon total of editors, copyreaders and 
reporters to 377; of these, 212 are in Portland, and the re- 
maining 165 in the rest of the state. This gives 70 to the 
hundred thousand in Portland, 25 in the rest of the state, and 
39 in the state at large, as compared with the 1920 census 
figures of 49 per hundred thousand in Oregon and 32.3 per 
hundred thousand in the country at large.2 Oregon, while 
showing a decrease in proportion of journalists to population, 
is still above the national norm as indicated by the 1920 census 
figures. Probably when the 1930 classified statistics are avail- 
able, it will be found that Oregon is now even farther above the 
national average, for the conditions reducing the proportion of 
journalists to population have been nation-wide. 


COMPARED WITH LAW AND MEDICINE 


Let us now compare law and medicine with journalism na- 
tionally in regard to the proportion of the whole population 
engaged in each of these vocations. 

The number of lawyers per hundred thousand of population 
in the United States in 1920 was 115%—the lowest mark, in- 
cidentally, since 1870, when it was 105. Set this over against 


2 This is based on the 1920 census report of 34,197 editors, copyreaders, and 
reporters in the country at large and the 387 in Oregon. 

81920 census figures show 122,519 lawyers in the United States (Fourteenth 
Census Report, v. 4, p. 42). 
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the 102 per hundred thousand in journalism, as deduced from 
the 1920 census returns. 

The number of physicians and surgeons in the United 
States per hundred thousand, based also on the 1920 census, 
was 142.4 The whole number, including 5,030 osteopaths, 
was 150,007 on a national population of 105,710,620.5 

Each of the three vocations—editing and reporting, the law, 
and medicine—showed a slight numerical decline in the United 
States in the decade between 1910 and 1920. The journalists 
dropped from 34,832 to 34,197, or less than 2 per cent; the 
physicians and surgeons (including osteopaths, separately listed 
in 1920) from 151,132 to 150,007, or three-fourths of one 
per cent; and the lawyers from 130,265 to 122,519, or slightly 
under six per cent. 

Statistics issued by Walter J. Greenleaf, associate specialist 
in higher education in the Department of the Interior, show 
that in 1929 the 55 schools, departments, and courses in jour- 
nalism reported were carrying a total of 6,289 students. The 
number of graduates for that year this writer has been unable 
to find; but it was given for 1925-26 in a table prepared by the 
Journalism Bulletin at 884.6 This number was reported in the 
same year in which the student total was 5,532, making the 
proportion of graduates to the enrollment approximately 16 
per cent. 

This 884 is less than one per cent of the 108,149 persons 
engaged in journalism as proprietors, editors, copyreaders, re- 
porters, managers, or business staff members aside from the 
purely clerical. It is, on the other hand, between 2 and 3 per 
cent of the 34,000-odd persons in the editorial, reporting, and 
copyreading fields, and nearly 2 per cent of the 49,000-odd 
persons who are engaged in journalism as proprietor, editor, 
copyreader, or reporter. 

‘Journal of American Medical Association, vol. 95, graph on p. 508, says 


126.6; but excludes osteopaths, and basis of proportion is not given. Other re- 
ports go as high as 156. 


° Fourteenth Census Report, v. 4, p. 42. 
® Vol. 3, p. 3, November. 
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It might be easy to estimate that the field would absorb 
without trouble an inflow of graduates much larger than the 
number indicated, but journalism, unlike law and medicine, has 
no legal restriction preventing others than graduates or those 
who pass a state examination from entering the work. There 
is a constant inflow of high school boys and girls and of students 
who, for various reasons, have completed only a part of the 
journalism courses—or of any other courses, in many instances. 

Relative to the number of medical students and graduates, 
statistics quoted in the Journal of the American Medical 4As- 
sociation for August, 1930, indicate that the total number of 
students in medical colleges (known in some instances as 
schools) last year was 21,642 in the 76 institutions distributed 
among 37 states.7. This represented an increase of close to 
1,000 in one year and continued an upward curve prevailing 
for several years. Graduates in 1930 numbered 4,565. Grad- 
uates who had taken also the academic degree of A. B. or B.S. 
numbered 3,211, or three-fourths of the entire number.® 

This number of medical graduates, it is easily figured, is 
3.15 per cent of the 144,977 physicians and surgeons in the 
United States. Oregon’s medical school, a part of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, had 227 students and 42 graduates. Com- 
paring this number with the 1,160 physicians and surgeons in 
the state, we see that the number of graduates in medicine in 
Oregon is just under 4 per cent. Oregon’s somewhat high per- 
centage as compared with the country as a whole is explainable 
by the fact that its one medical school is the only one in the 
whole Northwest, north of San Francisco, and west of Denver. 
Assuming a 38-year career for the physician,'® we see that each 
year brings the retirement of something like 3 per cent of the 
practitioners; and the Oregon school’s apparent 4 per cent 
graduating each year is really much less when the out-of-state 
area covered is considered. 

7 Page 504. 
8 Ibid. 


® Biennial Survey of Education (Bulletin No. 16, 1926-28), p. 45, gives the 
number of students in 1928 at 20,545. 


10 See footnote 13. 
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Now, in the field of law the number of students in the law 
schools of the United States in 1927-28 as reported in the 
Biennial Survey of Education"! was 48,605, and the number 
of graduates, given in the same source, 8,652, plus 33 doctors 
of jurisprudence. The graduates, therefore, run about 16 per 
cent of the number of students reported. 

Assuming that the whole number of lawyers in the nation at 
large will not be far from the 122,519 reported in the 1920 
census (the fluctuations shown in the several counts since 1870 
have not been extreme, and the rush to the various professions 
has been showing a slackening tendency) ,'’? the 8,652 gradu- 
ates run 7 per cent of the total number of lawyers. This would 
mean that to absorb the output of the schools there would have 
to be a complete turnover in the legal personnel of the country 
every 14 years. This, however, takes no account of the fact 
that a considerable number of law graduates make no success- 
ful effort to practice the profession but take their legal knowl- 
edge into general business. 

Reference to figures just quoted for the medical profession 
indicate that the proportion of law graduates to practicing 
members of the profession is more than double that shown in 
the field of medicine. This can be interpreted as meaning, 
first, that the medical field is less overcrowded with schools 
than that of the law, and, secondly, that the physician’s train- 
ing is more likely to lead to actual practice in his own field than 
is that of the lawyer. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the number of medical gradu- 
ates will approximate more closely the actual needs of the field 
than will the number of lawyers. 

Now, what seems to be the situation in journalism ? 

If it is reasonable to assume an average 43-year career for 
newspaper people, the 108,149 positions in the general jour- 
nalistic field would absorb one forty-third of this number, or 
about 2,500 beginners, on the average, yearly.'* This, ap- 

11 Bulletin No. 38, for 1929. 


12 See report of President Alexander B. Andrews, North Carolina Bar Associa- 
tion, 


13 The estimates of a 43-year career for a journalist and a 38-year career for 
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parently, is about the maximum that should be turned out by 
the schools and departments of journalism if their graduates 
are to occupy the field—as, in time, probably they will—to the 
practical exclusion of those who began with no college jour- 
nalism training. In Oregon the field would easily absorb, 
under normal conditions, the average (1926-30) of 23 gradu- 
ates a year from the only school in the state that graduates 
students in journalism, or 2.5 per cent of the 933 in the field. 
The informality of entrance into the field, however, makes the 
situation different from that in medicine, for instance, where 
the 1,160 physicians and surgeons are replaceable only by med- 
ical graduates. The Oregon medical graduates number 42 a 
year, or 3.6 per cent. A similar percentage of journalism 
eraduates to the number of journalistic positions in Oregon 
would yield 33. This would allow a certain margin for growth 
of the one institution in the state granting journalism degrees— 
but only in case of a decrease in the extent of informal entry 
into the profession by those without the professional training. 

The Oregon field, then appears to be reasonably occupied, 
so far as training for journalism is concerned. National statis- 
tics, at first glance, might indicate that for the nation at large 
this training is taken by a far smaller proportion of those enter- 
ing the profession, for the total number of graduates, as al- 
ready quoted from the Journalism Bulletin for the year ending 
June 30, 1926, was only 884, or only one-fourth of the entire 
a doctor are based upon actuarial estimates of expectation of life for males at 
the age of 22, the age of the baccalaureate degree. The actual field of oppor- 
tunity is restricted for the journalism graduate (as explained in the text) by the 
large numbers of persons admitted to the rolls of the profession without special- 
ized training, indeed often without much education at all. On the other hand, 
there is also a compensating factor in the fact that the turnover in journalism is 
high—many persons under present conditions use the early stages of the journal- 
istic profession as stepping stones and leave the profession for success in other 
fields. These two factors, one tending to restrict the opportunities and the other 
tending to extend them very widely, leave the school of journalism on the whole 
with a somewhat wider range of opportunity to set before its graduates than 
the exact figures represent. The figures in the text, therefore, may be taken to 
represent the situation that is gradually evolving as the profession becomes 


“rationalized”—as it tends to take in as apprentices only as many as may reason- 
ably hope for a journalistic career. 
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number of needed beginners to keep up the personnel. In the 
same paragraph, however, the Bulletin notes that the number 
in the previous year was approximately 500. Thus the num- 
ber of graduates is seen to have almost doubled in that one 
year—a hint of an increase which, if maintained in up-to-date 
figures, would indicate that the training now has, approximate- 
ly, caught up with the field in the nation as a whole. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper is concluded with the feeling that its results are 
necessarily tentative, owing to the sketchy nature of the nation- 
al statistics available. It is shown that in the one state (Ore- 
gon) which has been intensively surveyed, the teaching of 
journalism is represented almost as fully as present needs re- 
quire in the one institution which is a member of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. How- 
ever, the Oregon school, like others, serves a considerable 
clientele from other states. 

The Oregon School of Journalism is anxious to complete 
this research by a further inquiry into the economic back- 
grounds of the three professions we have been examining, but 
we have been unable up to this time to get an appropriation for 
the purpose from any of the foundations. The best income- 
figures available up to this time are the Lindsay report (Inland 
Daily Press Association Bulletin, No. 180, Clinton, Iowa, No- 
vember 1, 1930) but this will not do for averages to compare 
with those of the other professions because it completely omits 
the most successful class of journalists. The Lindsay report 
covers our Class 2, which in Oregon numbers 377, and Class 3, 
which numbers 296, but almost completely ignores the class 
which contains the majority of the better incomes—Class 1, 
which in Oregon numbers 260. This research would be par- 
ticularly practicable in Oregon because the state is of a manage- 
able size, is well organized, and because we already have 
worked out complete lists by name, which we have in our 
files, of the entire personnel of journalism in the state. If 
funds can be obtained we shall be able to make a major con- 
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tribution toward rationalizing the question of the desirable 
number of schools of journalism for the country, and the num. 
ber of journalism graduates the profession can be expected to 
absorb. 
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; CONTEMPORARY REGULATIONS OF 
: THE BRITISH PRESS 


) Compiled by Freperick S. SIEBERT 
University of Illinois 

Note—This collection of press regulations was compiled from the following 
sources: The Complete Statutes of England, in continuation of Halsbury’s Laws 
of England, London, 1930 (20 volumes) ; Mews’ Digest of English Case Law to 
1924, London, 1925 (24 volumes) ; The English and Empire Digest, London, 1924 
(48 volumes). A partial collection of libel regulations may be found in the 
appendix to Odgers on Libel and Slander and in Dawson, Law of the Press. 
The statutes have been annotated by the author to the decisions of the English 
courts. Only those regulations are given which were in force on January 1, 1931. 
Sections of acts quoted which do not apply to the press or which have been re- 
pealed are omitted. 


FOX’S LIBEL ACT (32 Geo. 3, c. 60)? 


An Act to Remove Doubts Respecting the Functions of Juries 
in Cases of Libel. 1792 


1. Whereas doubts have arisen whether on the trial of an 
indictment or information for the making or publishing any 
libel, Where an issue or issues are joined between the king and 
the defendant or defendants, on the plea of not guilty pleaded, 
it be competent to the jury impanelled to try the same to give 
their verdict upon the whole matter in issue: Be it therefore 
declared and enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that on every such trial the 
jury sworn to try the issue may give a general verdict of guilty 
or not guilty upon the whole matter put in issue upon such in- 
dictment or information, and shall not be required or directed 
by the Court or judge before whom such indictment or infor- 
mation shall be tried to find the defendant or defendants guilty 
merely on the proof of the publication by such defendant or 
defendants of the paper charged to be a libel, and of the sense 
ascribed to the same in such indictment or information. 

2. Provided always, that on every such trial the Court or 


1 This act is “only declaratory of the common law.” Brett, L. J. in Capital and 
Counties Bank v. Henty (1880), 5 C. P. D., at p. 539. 
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judge before whom such indictment or information shall be 
tried shall, according to their or his discretion, give their or his 
opinion and directions to the jury on the matter in issue be- 
tween the King and the defendant or defendants, in like man- 
ner as in other criminal cases. 

3. Provided also, that nothing herein contained shall ex- 
tend or be construed to extend to prevent the jury from finding 
a special verdict, in their discretion, as in other criminal cases. 

4. Provided also, that in case the jury shall find the de- 
fendant or defendants guilty it shall and may be lawful for the 
said defendant or defendants to move in arrest of judgment, 
on such ground and in such manner as by law he or they might 
have done before the passing of this Act, anything herein con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS ACT (3 & 4 Vict. c. 9) 


An Act to give Summary Protection to Persons Employed in 
the Publication of Parliamentary Papers. April 14, 1840 
1. Whereas it is essential to the due and effectual exercise 
and discharge of the functions and duties of Parliament, and 
to the promotion of wise legislation, that no obstructions or 
impediments should exist to the publication of such of the re- 
ports, papers, votes, or proceedings of either House of Parlia- 
ment as such House of Parliament may deem fit or necessary 
to be published: And whereas objections or impediments to 
such publication have arisen, and hereafter may arise, by means 
of civil or criminal proceedings being taken against persons 
employed by or acting under the authority of the Houses of 
Parliament, or one of them, in the publication of such reports, 
papers, votes, or proceedings; by reason and for remedy 
whereof it is expedient that more speedy protection should be 
afforded to all persons acting under the authority aforesaid, 
2 This act applies only to criminal cases. In civil cases the rule has always 
been the same, that the jury is to decide the question of libel or no libel. Baylis 
v. Lawrence, 11 A. & E. 920; Cox v. Lee, L. R. 4 Ex., at p. 288. In the words 
of Lord Chief Justice Kenyon (1799) “A man may publish anything which 


twelve of his countrymen think is not blameable.” R. v. Cuthell, 27, How. St. 
Tr., p. 675. 
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and that all such civil or criminal proceedings should be sum- 
marily put an end to and determined in manner hereinafter 
mentioned: Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, that it shall 
and may be lawful for any person or persons who now is or 
are, or hereafter shall be, a defendant or defendants in any 
civil or criminal proceeding commenced or prosecuted in any 
manner soever, for or on account or in respect of the publica- 
tion of any such report, paper, votes, or proceedings by such 
person or persons, or by his, her, or their servant or servants, 
by or under the authority of either House of Parliament, to 
bring before the Court in which such proceedings shall have 
been or shall be so commenced or prosecuted, or before any 
judge of the same (if one of the superior Courts at West- 
minster), first giving twenty-four hours’ notice of his intention 
so to do to the prosecutor or plaintiff in such proceeding, a 
certificate under the hand of the Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, or the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, or of the 
Speaker of the House of Lords, for the time being, or of the 
Clerk of the Parliaments, or of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, or of the Clerk of the same House, stating that the 
report, paper, votes, or proceedings, as the case may be, in re- 
spect whereof such civil or criminal proceedings shall have been 
commenced or prosecuted, was published by such person or 
persons, or by his, her, or their servant or servants, by order 
or under the authority of the House of Lords or of the 
House of Commons, as the case may be, together with an afh- 
davit verifying such certificate; and such Court or judge shall 
thereupon immediately stay such civil or criminal proceeding, 
and the same, and every writ or process issued therein, shall be 
and shall be deemed and taken to be finally put an end to, de- 
termined, and superseded by virtue of this Act. 

2. And be it enacted, that in case of any civil or criminal 
proceeding hereafter to be commenced or prosecuted for or on 
account or in respect of the publication of any copy of such re- 
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port, paper, votes, or proceedings, it shall be lawful for the de- 
fendant or defendants at any stage of the proceedings to lay 
before the Court or judge such report, paper, votes, or proceed- 
ings, and such copy, with an affidavit verifying such report, pa- 
per, votes, or proceedings, and the correctness of such copy, 
and the Court or judge shall immediately stay such civil or crim- 
inal proceeding, and the same, and every writ or process issued 
therein, shall be and shall be deemed and taken to be finally 
put an end to, determined, and superseded by virtue of this Act. 

3. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful in any civil or 
criminal proceedings to be commenced or prosecuted for print- 
ing any extract from or abstract of such report, paper, votes, 
or proceedings, to give in evidence under the general issue such 
report, paper, votes, or proceedings, and to show that such ex- 
tract or abstract was published bona fide, and without malice; 
and if such shall be the opinion of the jury, a verdict of not 
guilty shall be entered for the defendant or defendants. 

4. Provided always, and it is hereby expressly declared and 
enacted, that nothing herein contained shall be deemed or 
taken, or held or construed, directly or indirectly, by implication 
or otherwise, to affect the privileges of Parliament in any man- 
ner whatsoever. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIBEL ACT (6 & 7 Vict. c. 96) 


An Act to Amend the Law Respecting Defamatory Words and 
Libel. August 24, 1843 


1. In any action for defamation it shall be lawful for the 
defendant (after notice in writing of his intention so to do, 
duly given to the plaintiff at the time of filing or delivering the 
plea in such action) to give in evidence, in mitigation of dam- 
ages, that he made or offered an apology to the plaintiff for 
such defamation before the commencement of the action, or as 
soon afterwards as he had an opportunity of doing so, in case 

3 Sec. 1 confers absolute privilege on all reports of either House of Parliament 
when published by order of such House. Sec. 2 protects accurate copies, although 
printed by unauthorized persons, in the same way. Sec. 3 grants a qualified 


privilege to other reports and abstracts only if published bona fide and without 
malice. 
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the action shall have been commenced before there was an op- 
portunity of making or offering such apology. 

2. In action for a libel contained in any public newspaper 
or other periodical publication it shall be competent to the de- 
fendant to plead that such libel was inserted in such newspaper 
or other periodical publication without actual malice, and with- 
out gross negligence, and that before the commencement of the 
action, or at the earliest opportunity afterwards, he inserted in 
such newspaper or other periodical publication a full apology 
for the said libel, or, if the newspaper or periodical publication 
in which the said libel appeared should be ordinarily published 
at intervals exceeding one week, had offered to publish the said 
apology in any newspaper or periodical publication to be se- 
lected by the plaintiff in such action, and that to such plea to 
such action it shall be competent to the plaintiff to reply gener- 
ally denying the whole of such plea.* 

4. If any person shall maliciously publish any defamatory 
libel, knowing the same to be false, every such person, being 
convicted thereof, shall be liable to be imprisoned in the com- 
mon gaol or house of correction for any term not exceeding 
two years, and to pay such fine as the Court shall award. 

5. If any person shall maliciously publish any defamatory 
libel, every such person, being convicted thereof, shall be liable 
to fine or imprisonment, or both, as the Court may award, such 
imprisonment not to exceed the term of one year. 

6. On the trial of any indictment or information for a de- 
famatory libel, the defendant having pleaded such plea as here- 
inafter mentioned, the truth of the matters charged may be in- 
quired into, but shall not amount to a defense, unless it was for 
the public benefit that the said matters charged should be pub- 
lished, and that to entitle the defendant to give evidence of the 

* The apology should be full, though it need not be abject; the defendant is 
not bound to insert an apology dictated by the plaintiff; but it must be such as 
an impartial person would consider reasonably satisfactory under all the circum- 
stances of the case. The apology should be printed in as conspicuous a place 
and manner as the libel was. It should be printed in type of ordinary size and in 


a part of the paper where it will be seen, not hidden away among the advertise- 
ments or notices to correspondents. Lafone v. Smith, 3 H. & N. 735. 
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truth of such matters charged as a defense to such indictment 
or information, it shall be necessary for the defendant, in plead- 
ing to the said indictment or information to allege the truth of 
the said matters charged in the manner now required in pleading 
a justification to an action for defamation, and further to al- 
lege that it was for the public benefit that the said matters 
charged should be published, and the particular fact or facts 
by reason whereof it was for the public benefit that the said 
matters charged should be published to which plea the prose- 
cutor shall be at liberty to reply generally, denying the whole 
thereof; and that if after such plea the defendant shall be con- 
victed on such indictment or information, it shall be competent 
to the Court, in pronouncing sentence, to consider whether the 
guilt of the defendant is aggravated or mitigated by the said 
plea, and by the evidence give to prove or to disprove the same. 
Provided always, that the truth of the matters charged in the 
alleged libel complained of by such indictment or information 
shall in no case be inquired into without such plea of justifica- 
tion: Provided also, that in addition to such plea it shall be 
competent to the defendant to plead a plea of not guilty; Pro- 
vided also, that nothing in this Act contained shall take away 
or prejudice any defense under the plea of not guilty, which it 
is now competent to the defendant to make under such plea to 
any action or indictment, or information, for defamatory words 
or libel.5 

7. Whensoever, upon the trial of any indictment or infor- 
mation for the publication of a libel, under the plea of not 
guilty, evidence shall have been given which shall establish a 
presumptive case of publication against the defendant by the 
act of any other person by his authority, it shall be competent 
to such defendant to prove that such publication was made 
without his authority, consent, or knowledge, and that the said 

5 There is still a distinction between the plea of truth in civil and criminal 
cases. The mere truth is an answer to a civil action, however maliciously and 
unnecessarily the words are published. But in a criminal case, the defendant 


has to prove, not only that his assertions are true, but also that it was for the 
public benefit that they should be published. 
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publication did not arise from want of due care or caution on 
his part.® 

9. Wherever throughout this Act, in describing the plain- 
tiff or the defendant, or the party effected or intended to be ef- 
fected by the offence, words are used importing the singular 
number or the masculine gender only, yet they shall be under- 
stood to include several persons as well as one person, and fe- 
males as well as males, unless when the nature of the provision 
or the context of the Act shall exclude such construction. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIBEL AMENDMENT ACT (8 & 9 Vict. c. 75) 
An Act to Amend the Law Respecting Defamatory Words and 
Libel. July 31, 1845 

2. It shall not be competent to any defendant in such action 
whether in England or in Ireland, to file any such plea, without 
at the same time making a payment of money into Court by 
way of amends, but every such plea so filed without payment of 
money shall be deemed a nullity, and may be treated as such by 
the plaintiff in the action.” 


THE NEWSPAPER LIBEL AND REGISTRATION ACT 
(44 & 45 Vict. c. 60) 
1n Act to Amend the Law of Newspaper Libel and to Provide 


for the Registration of Newspaper Proprietors. 
August 27, 18818 


1. In the construction of this Act, unless there is anything 
in the subject or context repugnant thereto, the several words 
and phrases hereinafter mentioned shall have and include the 
meanings following (that is to say) : 


* “Authority” in this section means something more than the general authority 
given by the proprietor of a newspaper to the editor to insert in the paper what- 
ever he thinks fit. Regina v. Holbrook and Others, 3 Q. B. D. 42. Hence the 
proprietor of a newspaper is no longer criminally liable for a libel which has 
appeared in it without his knowledge or consent, merely because he has given 
the editor a general authority to insert what he thinks fit therein. 


* Applies only where a plea of justification (truth, etc.) is set up. 


* The purpose of this statute is to insure that the proprietors of a newspaper 
shall always be easily ascertainable by those seeking redress for defamatory or 
other objectionable matter published. 
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The word “registrar” shall mean in England the registrar 
for the time being of joint stock companies, or such person as 
the Board of Trade may for the time being authorise in that 
behalf, and in Ireland the assistant registrar for the time being 
of joint stock companies for Ireland, or such person as the 
Board of Trade may for the time being authorise in that behalf. 

The phrase “registry office’ shall mean the principal office 
for the time being of the registrar in England or Ireland, as 
the case may be, or such other office as the Board of Trade may 
from time to time appoint. 

The word “newspaper” shall mean any paper containing 
public news, intelligence, or occurrences, or any remarks or 
observations therein® printed for sale, and published in Eng- 
land or Ireland periodically, or in parts of numbers at intervals 
not exceeding twenty-six days between the publication of any 
two such papers, parts, or numbers. 

Also any paper printed in order to be dispersed, and made 
public weekly or oftener, or at intervals not exceeding twenty- 
six days, containing only or principally advertisements. 

The word “occupation” when applied to any person shall 
mean his trade or following (calling), and if none, then his 
rank or usual title, as esquire, gentleman. 

The phrase “place of residence’’ shall include the street, 
square, or place where the person to whom it refers shall re- 
side, and the number (if any) or other designation of the house 
in which he shall so reside. 

The word “proprietor” shall mean and include as well the 
sole proprietor of any newspaper, as also in the case of a 
divided proprietorship the persons who, as partners or other- 
Wise, represent and are responsible for any share or interest 
in the newspaper as between themselves and the persons in like 
manner representing or responsible for the other shares or 
interests therein, and no other person.’° 

® Sic; an obvious misprint for “thereon.” 


10 This definition of a “newspaper” is also adopted in the subsequent Libel 
Amendment Act, 1888. This definition is entirely different from the one contained 
in the Post Office Act, 1870, which requires newspapers to be registered at the 
Post Office. If a newspaper is registered under this act, it by no means follows 
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4.11 A Court of summary jurisdiction, upon the hearing of 
a charge against a proprietor, publisher, or editor, or any per- 
son responsible for the publication of a newspaper, for a libel 
published therein, may receive evidence as to the publication 
being for the public benefit, and as to the matters charged in 
the libel being true, and as to the report being fair and accur- 
ate, and published without malice, and as to any matter which 
under this or any other Act, or otherwise, might be given in 
evidence by way of defense by the person charged on his trial 
on indictment, and the Court, if of opinion after hearing such 
evidence that there is a strong or probable presumption that 
the jury on the trial would acquit the person charged, may dis- 
miss the case.?* 

5. If a Court of summary jurisdiction upon the hearing of 
a charge against a proprietor, publisher, editor, or any person 
responsible for the publication of a newspaper for a libel pub- 
lished therein is of opinion that though the person charged is 
shown to have been guilty the libel was of a trivial character, 
and that the offence may be adequately punished by virtue of 
the powers of this section, the Court shall cause the charge to 
be reduced into writing and read to the person charged, and 
then address a question to him to the following effect: “Do 
you desire to be tried by a jury or do you consent to the case 
being dealt with summarily?’ The Court may summarily con- 
vict him and adjudge him to pay a fine not exceeding fifty 
pounds. 

6. Every libel or alleged libel, and every offence under this 
Act, shall be deemed to be an offence within and subject to the 
that it will go through the post as a newspaper; it must first be registered over 
again at the Post Office. A third registration is required for copyright purposes. 

11 Sec. 2 is repealed by sec. 2 of the Law of Libel Amendment Act, 1888, and 
sec. 4 thereof substituted. Sec. 3 is now repealed and sec. 8 of the Law of Libel 
Amendment Act, 1888, substituted therefor. 

12 This section was passed in consequence of the decision in Regina v. Robert 
Carden, § Q. B. D. 1, where it was held that a magistrate before whom a writer 
is charged with an offense against section 5 of 6 & 7 Vict. c. 96, had no juris- 
diction to receive and record evidence of the truth of the libel; as such a defense 
pa be raised at the trial upon a special plea framed in accordance with 
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provisions of the Act of the session of the twenty-second and 
twenty-third years of the reign of her present Majesty, chapter 
seventeen, entitled ‘“‘“An Act to prevent vexatious indictments 
for certain misdemeanours.”’ !% 

7. Where, in the opinion of the Board of Trade, incon- 
venience would arise or be caused in any case from the registry 
of the names of all the proprietors of the newspaper (either 
owing to minority, coverture, absence from the United King. 
dom, minute subdivision af shares, or other special circum- 
stances), it shall be lawful for the Board of Trade to authorise 
the registration of such newspaper in the name or names of 
some one or more responsible “representative proprietors.” 

8. A register of the proprietors of newspapers as defined 
by this Act shall be established under the superintendence of 
the registrar.4 

9. It shall be the duty of the printers and publishers for 
the time being of every newspaper to make or cause to be made 
to the registry office on or before the thirty-first of July, 1881, 
and thereafter annually in the month of July in every year, a 
return of the following particulars according to the Schedule 
A hereunto annexed: that is to say, 

(a) The title of a newspaper; 

(b) The names of all the proprietors of such newspaper 
together with their respective occupations, places of business 
(if any) and places of residence. 

10. If within the further period of one month after the 
time hereinbefore appointed for the making of any return as 
to any newspaper such return be not made, then each printer 
and publisher of such newspaper shall, on conviction thereof, 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty-five pounds, and also 
to be directed by a summary order to make a return within a 
specified time.?5 

18 This section applies to all libels whether published in a newspaper or not. 

14 See interpretation clause, sec. 1 supra. 


15 Although registration is for the purpose of disclosing the names of the pro- 
prietors of a newspaper, the duty of making the return of the necessary particu- 
lars is cast upon both the printers and publishers. It is a peculiar feature of the 
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11. Any party to a transfer or transmission of or dealing 
with any share of or interest in any newspaper whereby any 
person ceases to be a proprietor or any new proprietor is intro- 
duced may at any time make or cause to be made to the registry 
ofice a return according to the Schedule B hereunto annexed 
and containing the particulars therein set forth.!¢ 

12. If any person shall knowingly and wilfully make or 
cause to be made any return by this Act required or permitted 
to be made in which shall be inserted or set forth the name of 
any person as a proprietor of a newspaper who shall not be a 
proprietor thereof, or in which there shall be any misrepresen- 
tation, or from which there shall be any omission in respect of 
any of the particulars by this Act required to be contained 
therein whereby such return shall be misleading, or if any 
proprietor of a newspaper shall knowingly and wilfully permit 
any such return to be made which shall be misleading as to any 
of the particulars with reference to his own name, occupation, 
place of business (if any), or place of residence, then and in 
every such case every such offender being convicted thereof 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding one hundred pounds. 

13. It shall be the duty of the registrar and he is hereby 
required forthwith to register every return made in conformity 
with the provisions of this Act in a book to be kept for that 
purpose at the registry office and called “the register of news- 
paper proprietors” and all persons shall be at liberty to search 
and inspect the said book from time to time during the hours 
of business at the registry office, and any person may require a 
copy of any return in or an abstract from the book to be certi- 
fed by the registrar or his deputy for the time being or under 
the official seal of the registrar.!7 

14. There shall be paid in respect of the receipt and entry 
of returns made in conformity with the provisions of this Act, 
and for the inspection of the register of newspaper proprietors, 


Act that registration has to be made only in one month of the year and that no 
registration is necessary when a newspaper first commences publication. 

‘© This section is permissive merely and a newspaper proprietor may avoid 
liability by transferring his interest after registration. 


“' The files are kept in Room No. 7, Somerset House, London. 
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and for certified copies of any entry therein, and in respect of 
any other services to be performed by the registrar, such fees 
(if any) as the Board of Trade with the approval of the 
Treasury may direct and as they shall deem requisite to defray 
as well the additional expenses of the registry office caused by 
the provisions of this Act, as also the further remunerations 
and salaries (if any) of the registrar, and of any other persons 
employed under him in the execution of this Act, and such fees 
shall be dealt with as the Treasury may direct. 

15. Every copy of an entry in or extract from the register 
of newspaper proprietors, purporting to be certified by the 
registrar or his deputy for the time being, or under the official 
seal of the registrar, shall be received as conclusive evidence of 
the contents of the said register of newspaper proprietors, so 
far as the same appear in such copy or extract without proof 
of the signature thereto or of the seal of office affixed thereto, 
and every such certified copy or extract shall in all proceedings, 
civil or criminal, be accepted as sufficient prima facie evidence 
of all matters and things thereby appearing, unless and until 
the contrary thereof be shown. 

18. The provisions as to the registration of newspaper 
proprietors contained in this Act shall not apply to the case of 
any newspaper which belongs to an joint stock company dul; 
incorporated under and subject to the provisions of the Com- 
panies Acts, 1862 to 1879.18 
LAW OF LIBEL AMENDMENT ACT, 1888 (51 & 52 Vict. c. 64) 

An Act to Amend the Law of Libel. December 24, 1888 

1. In the construction of this Act the word ‘‘newspaper" 
shall have the same meaning as in the Newspaper Libel and 
Registration Act, 1881 (supra). 

3. <A fair and accurate report in any newspaper of pro- 
ceedings publicly heard before any Court exercising judicial 

18 Odgers says this is a mistaken and mischievous provision. Many news- 
papers are published by limited liability companies, with names that suggest no 
connection between the company and the paper. For instance, The Graphic was 
once the property of the “H. H. Baines & Co., Ltd.” In the event of a libel 


having appeared in The Graphic during the ownership of this limited company, 
how could the person libelled have discovered whom to make defendant? 
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authority shall, if published contemporaneously with such pro- 
ceeding, be privileged; provided that nothing in this section 
shall authorize the publication of any blasphemous or indecent 
matter.?® 

4. A fair and accurate report published in any newspaper 
of the proceedings of a public meeting or (except where neither 
the public nor any newspaper reporter is admitted) of any 
meeting of a vestry, town council, school board, board of 
guardians, board or local authority formed or constituted under 
the provisions of any Act of Parliament, or of any committee 
appointed by any of the above mentioned bodies, or of any 
meeting of any commissioners authorized to act by letters 
patent, Act of Parliament, warrant under the Royal Sign Man- 
ual, or other lawful warrant or authority, select committees of 
either House of Parliament, justices of the peace in quarter 
sessions assembled for administrative or deliberative purposes, 
and the publication at the request of any Government office or 
department, officer of state, commissioner of police or chief 
constable, of any notice or report issued by them for the in- 
formation of the public, shall be privileged, unless it shall be 
proved that such report or publication was published or made 
maliciously: Provided that nothing in this section shall author- 
ise the publication of any blasphemous or indecent matter: 
Provided also, that the protection intended to be afforded by 
this section shall not be available as a defense in any proceed- 
ings if it shall be proved that the defendant has been requested 
to insert in the newspaper in which the report or other publi- 
cation complained of appeared a reasonable letter or statement 
by way of contradiction or explanation of such report or other 
publication, and has refused or neglected to insert the same: 
Provided further, that nothing in this section contained shall 
be deemed or construed to limit or abridge any privilege now 
by law existing, or to protect the publication of any matter not 

19 This section does not create any new privileges for the press but is merely 
an attempt to declare the law as it existed before the Act was passed. It fails 
to do this, however, because the phrases, “publicly heard” and “published 


contemporaneously” seem to limit the common law right. 11 T. L. R. at p. 123. 
See also L. R. 4 Q. B. 73. 
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of any public concern, and the publication of which is not for 
the public benefit. For the purposes of this section, “public 
meeting” shall mean any meeting bona fide and lawfully held 
for a lawful purpose, and for the furtherance or discussion of 
any matter of public concern, whether the admission thereto be 
general or restricted.?° 

6. At the trial of an action for a libel contained in any 
newspaper the defendant shall be at liberty to give in evidence 
in mitigation of damages that the plaintiff has already recov. 
ered (or has brought actions for) damages or has received or 
agreed to receive compensation in respect of a libel to the same 
purport or effect as the libel for which such action has been 
brought. 

8. Section three of the forty-fourth and forty-fifth Victoria, 
chapter sixty, is hereby repealed, and instead thereof be it en- 
acted that no criminal prosecution shall be commenced against 
any proprietor, publisher, editor or any person responsible for 
the publication of a newspaper for any libel published therein 
without the order of a judge at Chambers being first had and 
obtained. 

Such application shall be made on notice to the person ac- 
cused who shall have an opportunity of being heard against 
such application.?2 

9. Every person charged with the offence of libel before 
any Court of criminal jurisdiction, and the husband or wife of 

20 In the United States reports of judicial and legislative proceedings are alone 
privileged. In England it was felt that the duty of newspapers to present to 
the readers a full, true, and impartial report of what had actually happened at 
public meetings demanded a change in the common law liability. Although the 
Act greatly enlarges the number of meetings the proceedings of which may be 
reported, it still leaves it the duty of the editor of every newspaper to edit all 


reports of public meetings and delete all defamatory matter that is “not of 
public concern, and the publication of which is not for the public benefit.” 

21 This section does not apply to any criminal information, Yates v. The Queen, 
14 Q. B. D. 648. Nor does it apply to proceedings against the actual author of 
the libel, even though the words which he wrote be afterwards printed in 4 
newspaper, unless the author is also the proprietor, publisher, editor of the news- 
paper. Even reporters on the staff of the paper are not protected by this pro- 
vision. 
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the person so charged, shall be competent, but not compellable, 
witnesses On every hearing at every stage of such charge. 


THE JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS (REGULATION OF REPORTS) ACT, 
1926 (16 & 17 Geo. 5, c. 61) 


An Act to Regulate the Publication of Reports of Judicial 
Proceeding in such Manner as to Prevent Injury to Public 


Morals. December 15, 1926 


1. (1) It shall be unlawful to print or publish, or cause 
or procure to be printed or published— 

(a) in relation to any judicial proceedings any inde- 
cent matter or indecent medical, surgical or physi- 
ological details being matter or details the publi- 
cation of which would be calculated to injure pub- 
lic morals; 

(b) in relation to any judicial proceedings for dissolu- 
tion of marriage, for nullity of marriage, or for 
judicial separation, or for restitution of conjugal 
rights, any particulars other than the following, 
that is to say— 

(i) the names, addresses and occupations of 
the parties and witnesses; 

(ii) a concise statement of the charges, de- 
fenses and counter charges in support of 
which evidence has been given; 

(iii) submission on any point of law arising in 
the course of the proceedings, and the de- 
cision of the court thereon; 

(iv) the summing-up of the judge and the find- 
ing of the jury (if any) and the judgment 
of the court and observations made by the 
judge in giving judgment; 

Provided that nothing in this part of this subsection shall be 
held to permit the publication of anything contrary to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (a) of this subsection. 

(2) If any person acts in contravention of the provisions 
of this Act, he shall in respect of each offence be liable, on 
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summary conviction, to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
four months, or a fine not exceeding five hundred pounds, or 
to both such imprisonment and fine; 

Provided that no person, other than a proprietor, editor, 
master printer or publisher, shall be liable to be convicted 
under this Act. 

(3) No prosecution for an offence under this Act shall be 
commenced in England and Wales by any person without the 
sanction of the Attorney-General. 

(4) Nothing in this section shall apply to the printing of 
any pleading, transcript of evidence, or other legal document 
for use in connection with any judicial proceedings or the com- 
munication thereof to persons concerned in the proceedings, 
or to the printing or publishing of any notice or report in pur- 
suance of the directions of the court; or to the printing or pub- 
lishing of any matter in any separate volume or part of a bona 
fide series of law reports which does not form part of any 
other publication and consists solely of reports of proceedings 
in courts of law, or in any publication of a technical character 
bona fide intended for circulation among members of the legal 
or medical professions. 


COFYRIGHT ACT, 1911 (1 & 2 Geo. 5, c. 46) 


2. (1) Copyright in a work shall be deemed to be in- 
fringed by any person who, without the consent of the owner of 
the copyright does anything the sole right to do which is by 
this Act conferred on the owner of the copyright: Provided 
that the following acts shall not constitute infringement of copy- 
right :-— 

(i) Any fair dealing with any work for the purpose of 
private study, research, criticism, review, or news- 
paper summary. 

(v) The publication in a newspaper of a report of a 
lecture delivered in public, unless the report 1s 
prohibited by conspicuous written or printed no- 
tice afixed before and maintained during the lec- 
ture at or about the main entrance of the building 
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in which the lecture is given, and, except whilst 
the building is being used for public worship, in 
a position near the lecturer; but nothing in this 
paragraph shall affect the provisions in paragraph 
(i) as to newspaper summaries. 

20. Notwithstanding anything in this Act, it shall not be 
an infringement of copyright in an address of a political nature 
delivered at a public meeting to publish a report thereof in a 
newspaper. 


THE REVISED BERNE CONVENTION OF 1908 COLLATED WITH 
THE BERNE CONVENTION OF 1886 AND THE ACTS 
OF PARIS OF 1896 


Art. 9. Serial stories, tales, and all other works, whether 
literary, scientific, or artistic, whatever their object, published 
in newspapers or periodicals of one of the countries of the 
Union may not be reproduced in the other countries without 
the consent of the authors. 

With the exception of serial stories and tales, any newspaper 
article may be reproduced by another newspaper unless the re- 
production thereof is expressly forbidden. Nevertheless, the 
source must be indicated; the legal consequences of the breach 
of this obligation shall be determined by the laws of the coun- 
try where protection is claimed. 

The protection of the present Convention shall not apply to 
news of the day or to miscellaneous information which is simply 
of the nature of items of news. 


THE CONVEYANCE OF MAILS ACT, 1893 (56 & 57 Vict. c. 38) 


An Act to Make Further Provision for the Conveyance of Her 
Majesty's Mails. August 24, 1893 


20. Publications which may be registered as newspapers.— 
(1) For the purpose of the registration of newspapers under 
this Act, any publication consisting wholly or in great part of 
political or other news or of articles relating thereto, or of 
other current topics, with or without advertisements, shall be 
deemed a newspaper; subject to these conditions— 
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(a) that it be printed and published in the British Islands 
(or in some British possession or protectorate) ; 
that it be published in numbers at intervals of not 
more than seven days; 
that it have the full title and date of publication print- 
ed at the top of the first page, and the whole or part 
of the title and the date of publication printed at the 
top of every subsequent page. 

(2) For the same purpose, the following shall be deemed a 
supplement to a newspaper, (that is to say) a publication con- 
sisting wholly or in great part of matter like that of a news- 
paper, or of advertisements, printed on a sheet or sheets or a 
piece or pieces of paper, or consisting wholly or in part of en- 
gravings, prints, lithographs, illustrative of articles in the news- 
paper; the publication in every case being published with the 
newspaper, and having the whole or part of the title of the 
newspaper printed at the top of every page, or at the top of 
every sheet or side on which any such engravings, print, or 
lithograph appears. 

Provided that— 

(a) Post Office regulations may modify the foregoing pro- 
visions so far as they apply to a supplement which 
consists wholly of engravings, prints, or lithographs 
illustrative of articles in the newspaper; and 

(b) All sheets of a supplement shall be put together in 
some one part of the newspaper, whether gummed or 
stitched up with the newspaper or not. 

(3) Although newspapers may be sent by post, it shall not 
be compulsory to send them by post. 

21. Registration of Newspapers at Post Office—(1) The 
proprietor or printer of any newspaper within the description 
aforesaid, and the proprietor or printer of any publication 
which, regard being had to the proportion of advertisements to 
other matter therein, is not within the description aforesaid, 
but which was stamped as a newspaper before the fifteenth day 
of June, one thousand and eight hundred and fifty-five, may 
register it at the General Post Office in London, at such time 
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each year and in such form and with such particulars as the 
Postmaster-General directs, paying on each registration such 
fee not exceeding five shillings as Post Office regulations direct. 
(2) The Postmaster-General may from time to time revise 
the register and remove therefrom any publication not being a 
newspaper. 
(3) The decision of the Postmaster-General on the admission 
or removal from the register of a publication shall be final. 
(4) Any publication for the time being on the register shall 
for the purposes of this Act be deemed a registered newspaper. 
22. Newspapers under arrangement or convention.—A 
registered newspaper shall be deemed a newspaper for the 
purpose of any arrangement or convention between His Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the government of any British posses- 
sion or foreign state for securing advantages for newspapers 
sent by post. 


THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ADMISSION OF THE PRESS TO MEET- 
INGS) ACT, 1908 (16 & 17 Geo. 5, c. 61) 


An Act to Provide for the Admission of Representatives of the 
Press to the Meetings of Certain Local Authorities. 


Dec. 21, 1908 


1. Representatives of the press to be admitted to the meet- 
ings of a local authority subject to a proviso.—Representatives 
of the press shall be admitted to the meetings of every local 
authority: Provided that a local authority may temporarily 
exclude such representatives from a meeting as often as may 
be desirable at any meeting when, in the opinion of a majority 
of the members of the local authority present at such meeting, 
expressed by resolution, in view of the special nature of the 
business then being dealt with or about to be dealt with, such 
exclusion is advisable in the public interest.?* 

22 This Act was passed in consequence of the decision of the Court of Appeals 
in Tenby Corpn. v. Mason, (1908) 1 Chan. 457, which denied the right of re- 
porters to attend the meetings without the consent of the Council. It does not 
extend to committee meetings. The House of Lords rejected a Local Authorities 


(Admission to the Press) Bill in 1930. The Bill provided that a two-thirds 
Majority vote would be necessary to exclude the press. 
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THE LARCENY ACT, 1861 (24 & 25 Vict. c. 96) 


102. Advertising a reward for the return of stolen prop. 
erty, etc-——Whosoever shall publicly advertise a reward for 
the return of any property whatsoever which shall have been 
stolen or lost, and shall in such advertisement use any words 
purporting that no questions will be asked, or shall make use 
of any words in any public advertisement purporting that a 
reward will be given or paid for any property which shall have 
been stolen or lost, without seizing or making any inquiry after 
the person producing such property, or shall promise or offer 
in any such public advertisement to return to any pawnbroker 
or other person who may have bought or advanced money by 
way of loan upon any property stolen or lost the money so paid 
or advanced, or any other sum of money or reward for the re- 
turn of such property, or shall print or publish any such adver- 
tisement, shall forfeit the sum of fifty pounds for every such 
offence to any person who will sue for the same by action of 
debt, to be recovered with full cost of suit.?* 


THE CHILDREN ACT, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 67) 


111. Juvenile Courts—(4) Ina juvenile court no per- 
son other than the members and officers of the court and the 
parties to the case, their solicitors and counsel, and other per- 
sons directly concerned in the case, shall, except by leave of the 
court, be allowed to attend: 

Provided that bona fide representatives of a newspaper or 
news agency shall not be excluded. 


THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE ACT, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. 5, c. 86) 


41.—Prohibition on taking photographs, etc., in court.— 
(1) No person shall— 

(a) take or attempt to take in any court any photographs, 
or with a view to publication make or attempt to make in any 
court any portrait or sketch, of any person, being a judge of 

23 The Larceny (Advertisements) Act, 1870, (33 & 34 Vict. c. 65) sec. 3 pro- 


vides that actions against newspapers which print advertisements referred to in 
the above section must be brought within six months. 
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the court or a juror or a witness in or a party to any proceed- 
ing before the court, whether civil or criminal; or 

(b) publish any photograph, portrait or sketch taken or 
made in contravention of the foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion or any reproduction thereof; and if any person acts in 
contravention of this section he shall, on summary conviction, 
be liable in respect of each offence to a fine not exceeding fifty 
pounds. 

(2) For the purposes of this section— 

(a) the expression “court” means any court of justice, in- 
cluding the court of a coroner; 

(b) the expression “judge” includes recorder, registrar, 
magistrate, justice, and coroner; 

(c) a photograph, portrait or sketch shall be deemed to 
be a photograph, portrait or sketch taken or made in court if 
it is taken or made in the court-room or in the building or in 
the precincts of the building in which the court is held, or if it 
is a photograph, portrait or sketch taken or made of the per- 
son while he is entering or leaving the court-room or any such 
building or precincts as aforesaid. 


THE LOTTERIES ACT, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 66) 


(1) Penalty for advertising foreign or illegal lotteries, 
£50.—If any person shall print or publish, or cause to be print- 
ed or published, any advertisement or other notice of or relating 
to the drawing or intended drawing of any foreign lottery, or 
of any lottery or lotteries, not authorized by some Act of 
Parliament; or if any person shall print or publish, or cause to 
be printed or published any advertisement or other notice, of 
or for the sale of any ticket or tickets, chance or chances, or of 
any share or shares of any ticket or tickets, chance or chances, 
of or in any such lottery or lotteries as aforesaid, or any 
advertisement or notice concerning or in any manner relating to 
any such lottery or lotteries, or any ticket, chances, or share, 
tickets, chances, or shares thereof or therein; every person so 
offending shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of fifty 
pounds, to be recovered with full costs of suit, by action of 
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debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any of his Majesty’s courts 
of record in Westminster or Dublin respectively, or in the 
Court of Session in Scotland; 


THE BETTING ACT, 1853 (16 & 17 Vict. c. 119) 

7. Penalty on persons exhibiting placards or advertising 
betting houses—Any person exhibiting or publishing or caus- 
ing to be exhibited or published any placard, handbill, card, 
writing, sign, or advertisement, whereby it shall be made to ap- 
pear than any house, office, room or place is opened, kept, or 
used for the purpose of making bets or wagers, in manner 
aforesaid, or for the purpose of exhibiting lists for betting, or 
with intent to induce any person to resort to such house, office, 
room, or place for the purpose of making bets or wagers, in 
manner aforesaid, or any person who, on behalf of the owner 
or occupier of any such house, office, room, or place, or person 
using the same, shall invite other persons to resort thereto for 
the purpose of making bets or wagers, in manner aforesaid, 
shall, upon summary conviction thereof before two justices of 
the peace, forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding thirty pounds, 
and may be further adjudged by such justices to pay such costs 
attending such conviction as to the said justices shall seem rea- 
sonable, and on the nonpayment of such penalty and costs, or 
in the first instance, if to such justices it shall seem fit, may be 
committed to the common gaol or house of correction, with or 
without hard labour, for any time not exceeding two calendar 
months. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The purchase of the New York World, the Evening W orld, and the 
Sunday World was an event that aroused interest not alone among 
newspaper men, but among thousands of readers and admirers of the 
Pulitzer press throughout the country. Among liberal-minded persons 
the news came as a decided shock. They had looked upon the World 
as the most courageous and intelligent of crusading newspapers, always 
“in close and understanding touch with the people.”’ It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the passing of the World brought forth a number of 
important magazine articles on the history and achievements of the 
Pulitzer newspapers, all following close on the heels of the announce- 
ment of the purchase. 

The bibliography in this issue of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY car- 
ries a special section calling attention to the subject of the purchase of 
the Pulitzer newspapers. The news of the negotiations and sale was 
covered in excellent fashion by Editor & Publisher. Note cannot be 
made in the bibliography of articles appearing in the March issues of 
the magazines, but for the convenience of teachers of journalism and 
others interested in the subject, attention is called at this time to the 
following excellent accounts of World achievements and analysis of the 
reasons for the financial failure of the papers: ‘Death Comes to a 
Crusader,” by William P. Beazell, Outlook and Independent, March 
11; “The Life and Death of the World: A Great Institution,” by 
Allan Nevins, and “The Life and Death of the World: the World 
Passes,” by Philip Pearl, the Saturday Review of Literature, March 14; 
“The End of the World,” by James M. Cain, the New Freeman, 
March 11; “Forces That Led to Sale of World,” by Frank Parker 
Stockbridge, the American Press, March; “World Sale Rocks News- 
paper World” (Anonymous) and “The End of the World,” by Phil 
Stong, Publishers’ Service, March 5; “World’s End,” Time, March 9. 

ABBREVIATIONS 


AmP—American Press 
E&P—Editor and Publisher 
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NPJ—National Printer Journalist and United States Publisher 
PubSer—Publishers’ Service 
USP&P—United States Printer and Publisher 


The first figure in each citation records the volume, and the figure following 
the colon records the number of the issue. The figure following the letter p is 
the page number. 


BusINESS MANAGEMENT AND NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 


Allen, Arthur M. Dallas Dailies’ Mechanical Board Achieving Econ- 
omy, Better Printing. E&P 63:34 p34, Jan. 10. 


Heads of Mechanical Departments meet as group of experts to check costs, 
waste, complaints, and seek remedies. 

Anonymous. A. B. C. Directors Defer Action on Hotel Sales and 
Publicity Rule. E&P 63:28 p12, Nov. 29. 

—— A. B. C. Rules on Bulk Sales and Premiums. PubSer 2:3 p9, 
Feb. 5. 

—— Brooklyn Building Dedicated November 3. Little Times 8:75 
pl, Nov. 20. 


New York Times has new six-story structure to care for Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Long Island edition. 
Buffalo Courier-Express in New Plant. E&P 63:30 p19, Dec. 13. 
—— Chicago Post is Sold to Knowlton Ames, Jr. E&P 63:41 p29, 
Feb. 28. 
—— Des Moines Dailies Have New System for Determining Page 
Costs. E&P 63:25 p22, Nov. 8. 
—— Disastrous Fire Failed to Check Publication of Baltimore Post. 
E&P 63:34 pl4, Jan. 10. 
—— Flames Write “30” for Baltimore Post Plant. Scripps-Howard 
News 5:1 p6, Jan. 
The Post publishes temporarily from the plant of the Sunpapers, after fire 
destroys building. 
Foreman’s Ideas in Composing Room Expediting Flow of Copy. 
E&P 63:30 p64, Dec. 13. 
Methods employed by San Francisco News. 
—— General-Retail Rate War Rages. AmP 49:3 p7, Dec. 
—— Government Foresees Large Scale United States Paper Produc- 
tion. AmP 49:2 p6, Nov. 
—— Improvements Near on Teletypsetter. PubSer 2:2 p13, Jan. 15. 
—— Los Angeles Express Sold to Paul Block. E&P 63:30 p6, Feb. 14. 
Inland Daily Press Association Hold Convention. USP&P 8:11 
p7, Nov. 


Discussion of budgets, auditing, chain stores, linotype production, and lot- 
tery advertising. 
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__ New Building Opened by Paris Herold. E&P 63:30 p72, Dec. 13. 

_—— New York Times Dedicates $2,000,000 Branch Plant in Brook- 
lyn. E&P 63:25 p16, Nov. 8. 

—— Newspaper Association Man Says Union Should Kill Wasteful 
Rules. Oregon Exchanges 14:4—5 p33, Jan—Feb. 

Secretary of Pacific Northwest Newspaper Association protests against 
typographical union restrictions. 

—— Papers Agree to New Space Classification. AmP 49:2 p22, Nov. 
Louisiana publishers adopt N. A. E. A. definitions and amplify them. 

_— Receiver Named for Chicago Post; Shaffer Retires as Publisher. 
E&P 63:39 p10, Feb. 14. 

—— “Service” Activities Crowding Out News. E&P 63:32 p58, Dec. 
27. 

Criticism of promotion activities by Memphis newspaper man. 

—— The Times Standards Described by Dalgin. Little Times 8:76 
p6, Dec. 20. 

Rules governing typographical display in Times advertisements discussed by 
manager of advertising production department. 

—— Three Main Questions Concern Rate Differential. USP&P 9:1 
p23, Jan. 

Southern Newspaper Publishers’ special committee makes recommendations. 

—— Warns Against Seeking a Job in Metropolis. AmP 49:4 p9, Jan. 
Experienced journalists swell New York army of unemployed. 

Bard, R. Klare. Newspaper Unemployment Situation. PubSer 2:2 
p5, Jan. 15. 

Barr, W. E. New Photographic Emulsion Widens Scope of News 
Photography. E&P 63:38 p14, Feb. 7. 

Barrett, R. J. Keen Supervision Composing Room Need. E&P 63:25 
p9, Nov. 8. 

Baum, Charles L. Newspaper Promotion: How Its Various Phases 
Are Directed. Oregon Exchanges 14:4—-5 p17, Jan—Feb. 
Promotion Manager of Oregon Journal, Portland, regards the promotion plan 
as “selling the paper to its advertisers.” Oregon Journal concentrates on 


newspaper space, but makes use of other advertising media, including bill- 
boards and street-car cards. 

Bleyer, Willard G. Financial Rewards of Newspaper Work Discussed 
by Teacher. E&P 63:25 p26, Nov. 8. 
Inland Press wage survey shows advertising staff members receive higher 
average salaries than editorial men. Women’s page editors receive lowest 
pay. 

—— Low Editorial Salaries Discourage Preparation. Bulletin of A. 
S. N. E., Dec. 
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Brauff, Herbert D. Newspaper, Alone in Field, Should Net Twenty 
Per Cent, Publisher Declares. E&P 63:35 p18, Jan. 17. 
Pennsylvania publisher says paper should reach 85 per cent of homes in its 
area and gross $20 per subscriber — local advertising should constitute 50 
per cent of revenue, national 20 per cent. 


Brown, Buford O. Enforces Efficient Plant Production. USP&P 9:1 
p6, Jan. 

Stanford professor of journalism suggests new plants be built to encourage 
plan of continuous forward movement. 

—— Teamwork in Newspaper Production. NPJ 49:2 p22, Feb. 
For successful newspaper publication, a common plan of co-ordination 
between all newspaper departments is necessary. 

Collier, Rex. Average Reporter’s Pay “Meager,” Government Oficial 
Finds. E&P 63:33 p51, Jan. 3. 

Summary of findings by specialist in higher education, U. S. Interior 
Department. 

Hotaling, H. C. The Press is the Greatest One of Them All. NPJ 
48:11 p24, Nov. 

Census reports show the annual output of the printing and publishing busi- 
ness of the United States is $4,092,501,425. 

Howard, Roy W. Discussing the Business Depression and the News- 
paper Outlook for 1931. Scripps-Howard News 5:1 p8, Jan. 
Hulse, Edward Pierce. More Production at Less Cost. AmP 49:4 

p18, Jan. 

— — New Devices Speed Production. AmP 49:2 p16, Nov. 

—— New Things for the Newspaper. AmP 49:3 p14, Dec. 
Discussion by printing engineer of devices to aid production or improve 
appearance. 


Johnson, Caleb. Are Newspaper Workers Underpaid? AmP 49:3 
p10, Dec. 


Discussion of Inland Daily Press Association survey of average salaries 
paid to newspaper workers. 

Montgomery, Henry A. Detroit Times Gets Out Local “Talkie” Film. 
AmP 49:2 p12, Nov. 

Rae, Arne G. Those Rate Differentialh——A Committee Is Studying 
Them. Oregon Exchanges 14:2-3 p12, Nov—Dec. 


Oregon editorial field manager supports his association at work on problem. 

Roche, John F. Operating Economies Listed by Dailies. E&P 63:39 
pll, Feb. 14. 

Scripps, R. P. Economies Forced by Depression Will Benefit Publishers 
in 1931. PubSer 2:1 p9, Jan. 1. 

Wheat, George G. This Dangerous Newsprint Situation. E&P 63:26 
p15, Nov. 15. 
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CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Circulation Czar Rules New York. PubSer 2:3 p7, Feb. 
» 


Circulation commissioner for New York morning papers enforces centraliza- 
tion of effort, elimination of wasteful duplication and quick action. 

—— Dailies Giving Away $60,000 in Contests. E&P 63:25 p44, 
Nov. 8. 

—— 19,901 Deliveries in 20,000 Homes. PubSer 2:1 p13, Jan. 1. 


Details of methods used by Stanley Swan as circulation manager of the 
Evansville Press. 

Haskell, Henry J. Circulation at Too High a Price. Bulletin of the 
A. S. N. E., Feb. 

Murray, H. B. Obtain Circulation Promotion Through Solicitors. 
USP&P 9:1 p20, Jan. 


The first of a series of articles by the circulation manager of the Bisbee 
(Ariz.) Review and Evening Ore. 


Purcell, E. R. Circulation Must Be Balanced with Merit. USP&P 
9:1 p10, Jan. 

Roche, John F. Planning Curb on Circulation Work. E&P p7, Nov. 
15. 


Newspaper publishers discuss extravagant and wasteful competition for 
circulation among newspapers. 


Walker Edmund. Circulation System and Problems Prove Important. 
USP&P 8:11 p17, Nov. 
Independent plan with salary for carriers is best. 

—— Overwhelming Interest Greets Circulation System. USP&P 9:1 
617, Jan. 


COMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. City Editor Tells How He Wants It Done. Oregon 
Exchanges 14:2-3 p6, Nov—Dec. 


Instructions to rural correspondents. 
—— Drive to Revive Trade Success in Washington. AmP 49:3 p33, 
Dec. 


Press association leading campaign to stimulate sluggish business. 


—— lowa Press Association Holds Annual Conference. USP&P 8:11 
20, Nov. 
Seventy weekly papers compete in newspaper contests. 
—— Kellogg and Dolliver Speak on Minnesota Program. NPJ&USP 
49:2 p34, Feb. 
—— Meaty Talks Delivered in Dailies Round Table. Calif. Publisher 
10:5 p13, Feb. 


Problems of small daily news coverage. 
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—— Michigan University Press Club Holds 12th Meet. USP&P 
8:12 p21, Dec. 
Mississippi Press Holds First Annual Winter Meet. USP&P 

8:12 p8, Dec. 

—— Oregon Newspaper Rate Book Prepared. Oregon Exchange 
14:2-3 p10, Nov—Dec. 

—— Practicability Features Missouri Press Meet. USP&P 9:1 p21, 
Jan. 

—— Recognition for Public-Service Work of Oregon Newspapers. 
Oregon Exchanges 14:4—5 p30, Jan—Feb. 
Oregon newspapers will compete next year for awards. 

—— The value of Field Work to Newspapers. Minnesota Press 4:| 
p2, Jan. 

—— Three Papers in Kansas Audited. AmP 49:3 p28, Dec. 

—— Training Country Correspondents Is Editorial Art. USP&P 9:1 
p13, Jan. 

—— Two Weeklies Audited Under State-Wide Plan. California Pub- 
lisher 10:3 pl, Dec. 

Ashby, Donald W. How. to Make a Great Newspaper in a Small 
Town. Iowa Publisher 2:11 p15, Nov. 
Iowa publisher discusses his plan of getting at the local news. 

Bede, Elbert. The Newspaper and Its Relation to the Community. 
Oregon Exchanges 14:4—5 p27, Jan—Feb. 
A newspaper’s relations to its community should be such that no move of 


importance will be made without advance knowledge that it will be sup- 
ported by the newspaper. 


Caswell, G. L. County Official Newspaper Contests—Official Publi- 
cation Costs Almost Nil. Iowa Publisher 3:1 pl, Jan. 


Discussion of the practice of county papers dividing payment for publication 
of official county proceedings. 


Iowa Press Association to be Corporation “Not for Profit.” Iowa 
Publisher 3:2 pl, Feb. 
Iowa association incorporates. The reasons why. 
—— Sixty-two County Seat Newspapers Now Operate Under One 
Management. Iowa Publisher 3:3 pl, March. 
Fletcher, W. H. Circulation Audit Attracts Nation-Wide Attertion. 
USP&P 8:12 p12, Dec. 


Three national organizations co-operating to further interest in audits for 
small newspapers. 


Franklin, B., Jr. Country Paper in the Talkies. AmP 49:3 p3, Dec. 
Gerald, J. Edward. What Do Country Papers Print? AmP 49:4 p5, 


Jan. 
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University of Missouri instructor writes that local news volume is increas- 
ing; Nebraska professor’s findings are given. 

Mason, Edward F. Correspondent Who Loves Folks Well on Way 
Toward Success. lowa Publisher 3:1 p9, Jan. 

Writer of local items for weekly press should adopt sympathetic attitude. 

— Warns Country Correspondents Don’t Go News-Getting with 
Blinders. Iowa Publisher 2:11 p5, Nov. 

McKinney, W. Verne. Audited Circulations: A Step Toward Better 
Business. Oregon Exchanges, 14:4—-5 p23, Jan—Feb. 

The author was the first Oregon weekly publisher to submit his newspaper 
to a circulation audit. 

Smith, Russell. Rural Paper Gets Official Goat. AmP 49:2 p2, Nov. 
Article deals with federal investigation at behest of Farm Board of Nebraska 
weekly and Minnesota paper. 

Walker, Gayle C. A “Yardstick” for the Measurement of Country 
Weekly Service. JOURNALISM QuARTERLY 7:4 p293, Dec. 
Research disclosing the contents of Nebraska weekly papers. The study 
shows that the newspapers are deficient in the amount of local and commun- 
ity news carried; print an excess of non-localized material in plate and 
syndicated form; are inclined to over-emphasize the activities of their town 
readers, and fail to achieve their potential places in community service 
through vigorous editorial leadership. 

—— The Country Weeklies Are Not Doomed. NPJ&USP 49:2 p20, 
Feb. 


Careful research of contents of Nebraska weekly papers. 


CopYREADING AND PROOFREADING 
Allen, John Edward. Good Paper Has Modern Heads. AmP 49:4 
p32, Jan. 
Anonymous. Chicago News Drops Banner Lines on Several Editions. 


E&P 63:26 p12, Nov. 15. 


CRITICISM AND COLUMN CONDUCTING 
Conway, Bill. Don’t Omit the Home-edited Colyum; It Will Make 
Your Paper Grow. Iowa Publisher 2:11 p10, Nov. 


Successful columns are the result of study of local conditions, the ability to 
pick out the little incidents of everyday life and raise them above the com- 
monplace. 


Meyer, Emma. Telling Truth is Critic’s First Duty. E&P 63:25 p7, 
Nov. 8. 
The best music critic is not a musician; he is a newspaper man who knows 


music, says Lawrence Gilman, New York Herald-Tribune. 


Perry, John W. H. I. Phillips Says It’s All Luck. E&P 63:32 p11, 
Dec. 27. 


New York Sun columnist discusses his career. 
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Wilcox, C. W. Winchell of Broadway. Scribner’s 89:2 p199, Feb, 
The work and influence of the Daily Mirror columnist. Winchell is a teller 
of the most up-to-date anecdotes and author of brilliant wisecracks and 
piquant paragraphs; has coined words that are the despair of the purist, and 
as a satirist of a “going-to-hell” civilization is unsurpassed, even by Ring 
Lardner, Ralph Barton, or Peter Arno. 


EpiTrorRIAL METHODS AND PROBLEMS 


Anonymous. Business is Only an Incidental of Journalism, Says Mc- 
Cormick. E&P 63:27 pll, Nov. 22. 

Chicago publisher’s theme in Yale lecture is that successful newspaper is 
creation of man or happy combination of men. 

Cincinnati Post Wins Complete Election Victory. Scripps-Howard 

News 4:11 p20, Nov. 

—— Daily’s Intensive Safety Campaign is Saving Lives of Children. 
E&P 63 :34 p46, Jan. 10. 

Account of success of Indianapolis News campaign. 

—— Finds Public Interest in the News Growing. Little Times 8:75 
p7, Nov. 20. 

Louis Wiley of New York Times tells publishers that newspapers can be 
made to exercise greater power. 

—— Hearst Vigorously Editing His Papers. E&P 63:32 p7, Dec. 27. 
Assumes personal supervision of his dailies. Keeps wires busy with personal 
orders on editorial and business questions. 

Hundred Neediest Fund Makes Annual Appeal. Little Times 

8:76 pl, Dec. 20. 

Journalism in Paris Discussed by Hills. E&P 63:36 p11, Jan. 24. 

Editor of New York Herald Paris edition discusses problems of news-getting. 

Journalism Profession Praised. AmP 49:3 p10, Dec. 

Professor Cooper of Columbia University hails press as foe of crime. 

—— Journalist of Today Must Have World Vision and Basic Culture. 
AmP 49:2 p36, Nov. 
Important review of Karl A. Bickel’s New Empire. 

—— Lippmann Sees Passing of Popular Press. E&P 63:35 p10, Jan. 

17. 

New York World Editor predicts sensationalism will give way to more 
objective and reliable type of reporting. A searching analysis of tendencies 
in newspaper editing. 

—— Los Angeles Express Reorganizes Staff. E&P 63:30 p72, Dec. 13. 

—— Militant Press Called Vital Need. Scripps-Howard News 4:12 
p29, Dec. 

Editor of the Rocky Mountain News addresses Newspaper Week at the 
University of Colorado. 7 
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—— Responsibility of Press to Society Stressed at Michigan Meeting. 
E&P 63:27 pl6, Nov. 22. 
Report of University Press Club meeting at Ann Arbor. 

—— Scripps-Howard Editors and Management Confer at French Lick, 
Indiana. Scripps-Howard News 4:11 pl, Nov. 

—— Scripps-Howard Newspapers Spread Holiday Cheer Thruout 
Nation. Scripps-Howard News 5:1 pl, Jan. 
Activities aid in distribution of $100,000 worth of gifts, food, clothing, and 
toys. 

—— Speaking of the Hearst Family. AmP 49:3 p5, Dec. 
Hearst, Jr., gets ideas abroad; doesn’t like London headlines. Hearst, Sr., 
tells why he won’t run for president of United States. 

—— When Herald Staff Obeyed Bennett’s Orders Literally. AmP 
49:2 p28, Nov. 
Staff place “Mister” before all names, even in police stories. 

Baker, Albert S. New Hampshire Editors Accept Challenge to “Be 
Constructive.” E&P 63:31 p20, Dec. 20. 
Appoint committee of seven to study economy measures for state. 

Beall, Jack, Jr. The Sage of Helium City. Outlook and Independent 
157:1 p18, Jan. 7. 
A description of Gene Howe’s demonstration of the power of the American 
press as an instrument of ballyhoo and the immense journalism of hatred 
and vituperation that can be poured upon any citizen who shoots at an idol, 
idea or fetish held in reverence by any large part of the American public. 

Beaman, Niver W. Dailies’ Promotion Costs $1,000 Yearly. E&P 
63 :30 p70, Dec. 13. 


Waterbury (Conn.) American Republican conducts many good-will features 
at low cost. 


Burnett, Whit and Foley, Martha. Your Home-Town Paper: Paris. 
American Mercury 22:85 p24, Jan. 


A description of the New York Herald in Paris, by former members of its 
staff, 


Busey, Harry F. Newspapers Discussed by Managing Editor. Ohio 
Newspaper 12:4 p9, Jan. 
Columbus Citizen managing editor discusses press freedom, chain news- 
papers, and the evasiveness of truth. 

Farolan, M. Philippine Dailies Keep Abreast of the Journalistic Tide. 
E&P 63:33 p48, Jan. 3. 
Assistant manager of Philippine Herald describes their methods. 

Harris, Winder R. Crime News is Not Overplayed. AmP 49:2 p9, 
Nov. 

Jacobs, H. D. “Mr. Fixit” is a Useful Citizen Who Makes Friends 
for Papers. AmP 49:3 p16, Dec. 
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Scripps-Howard papers have man who makes himself generally useful to 
readers. 

Johns, George S. Passing of the Fightin’ Editor. Bulletin of the A. §. 
N. E., Feb. 

Jones, Weimar. Building a Capable State News Staff. E&P 63:30 
p23, Dec. 13. 
North Carolina editor tells how he held up state average and problems he 
faced. 

Kwapil, Joseph F. Efficient Library Aids Entire Paper. E&P 63:26 
p13, Nov. 15. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger librarian would remove direction from manag- 
ing editor to business manager and substitute trained workers for news-room 
veterans, 

Leath, W. F. Says Suspended Cincinnati Daily was ‘Football of 
Politics.” E&P 63:30 p80, Dec. 13. 

Loomis, Noel M. Special Editions Must Justify Themselves. NPJ 
49:1 pl4, Jan. 
Discussion of two different types: development edition versus the agricul- 
tural edition. 

Lyman, Edward A. ‘Vox Pop” Has Changed Character. E&P 63:26 
pll, Nov. 15. 
Letter Editor of New York Times says big news events bring in flood of 
letters; number of letters to editor increasing. 

Manning, George H. Wickersham Report Easily Handled. E&P 
63 :36 p6, Jan. 24. 
Advance copies in hands of capitol writers 24 hours before release. 

Perry, John W. Journalism in “Golden Age” Writer Says. E&P 
63:28 p7, Nov. 29. 
H. M. Anderson, of the New York Sun, debunks argument that old news- 
paper days were the best. Today’s journalism is in the midst of its most 
interesting, most beneficial, and most efficient era. 

— Newspapers Redouble Efforts to Assure Christmas Cheer for Needy 
Families. E&P 63:31 p5, Dec. 20. 

Pew, Marlen E. Free Press a Modern Stabilizing Factor. Ohio News- 
paper 12:3 p3, Dec. 
Obligation imposed by grant of freedom. How the press agent endangers 
honest public opinion. 

Roch, John F. Dailies Lending Powerful Aid in Drive to Get Jobs 
for Unemployed. E&P 63:25 p5, Nov. 8. 
Campaign of Chicago, Brooklyn, and Detroit papers. 

—— Dailies’ Money and Services Providing Food, Clothing and Heat 
for Jobless. E&P 63:40 p5, Feb. 21. 
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_— Newspaper is Greatest Factor in Public Progress, Alfred E. Smith 
Declares. E&P 63:35 p5, Jan. 17. 

Former Governor says public is deeply interested in conduct of government 
and will respond to newspafer leadership. 

Warren, William H. Features, Home-Made and Imported; They put 
the Paper Across. Oregon Exchanges 14:4—5 p13, Jan—Feb. 
Sunday Editor of Portland Oregonian says newspaper features must be clean, 
they must have variety, continuous appeal, and local features should exceed 
in number national syndicated material on Sunday. 

Webster, Harry S. One-Man Debate Unique Feature of Press Con- 
vention. California Publisher 10:4 p10, Jan. 

California newspaperman tells why one newspaper in a city is more effec- 
tive than two; then debates other side of question. 


EpITORIAL PAGES AND CRUSADES 
Graves, Aubrey. Attitude of Great Daily Chain Stated at Editorial 
Conference. AmP 49:2 p6, Nov. 


Policies adopted by the Scripps-Howard chain. 
Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Will Keep On Exposing Crooks, Says John 


Borg of Hackensack. AmP 49:2 pl, Nov. 


Editorial campaign against political graft in New Jersey. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Allen, Eric W. Journalism and the Other Professions. Bulletin of the 
A. S. N. E., Feb. 
A comparison of education for law, medicine, and journalism. 

Anonymous. Chicago Daily Gives $125,000 to School. E&P 63:34 
p52, Jan. 10. 
Tribune pledges $12,500 a year for ten years to Medill Journalism courses 
at Northwestern University. 
Journalism Teachers to Meet in Boston. E&P 63:41 p42, Dec. 
20. 

—— Journalistic Education. PubSer 2:1 p25, Jan. 1. 
Teachers co-operate with practicing news men to train beginners. 

—— Newspaper Pay Too Low to Justify 4+-Year School Course, Editors 
Say. E&P 63:39 p22, Feb. 14. 
Two-Year Period of Training Stressing Practical Work, and “Interneships” 
on Dailies, Recommended by Committee of New York State Group. 

—— N. Y. Society of Editors Considers Journalism School Instruction. 
E&P 63:40 p18, Feb. 21. 

—— Salaries Too Low to Justify 4Year Journalism Course, Report 
Says. E&P 63:27 p24, Nov. 22. 


Two-year courses recommended by committee of New York State Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 
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Seek to Standardize Work of Schools. E&P 63:29 p16, Dec. 6, 
Society Editors’ committee will meet with college and N. E. A. groups to 
discuss changes in instruction in journalism. 

—— Sigma Delta Chi Sponsoring Two Projects in 1931. USP&P 
8:12 p9, Dec. 

Plan survey of curricula in schools of journalism; will foster legislation 
providing for change of judge in indirect contempt of court cases. 

Teachers, Editors Form New Committee. E&P 63:33 p7, Jan. 3. 
Report of the Convention of the Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and American Association of Teachers of Journalism. 

—— Third Annual Scholastic Standards Are Completed. NPJ 49:2 
p24, Feb. 


National Printer Journalist makes a classification of schools and departments 
of journalism, according thirty-seven class A rating. 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor, In Behalf of Journalism Schools. Quill 
19:2 p3, Feb. 
A report of Dr. Bleyer’s address at the December, 1930, meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism. 

Knapp, Valentine. Training for Journalism at the University of Lon- 
don. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 7 :4 p303, Dec. 

Mann, Robert §. Journalism, Advertising Courses in Universities Are 


Attacked. E&P 63:32 p20, Dec. 27. 


Dr. Abraham Flexner critical of curriculum containing business subjects 
and he disapproves editorial and news courses. 

Murphy, Lawrence W. Cultural Values in the Study of Journalism. 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 7 :4 p328, Dec. 
The cultural values in the more representative of the journalism courses. 
News-writing, copy-reading, feature writing, and other so-called technical 
courses have cultural importance which gives them a place with other courses 
in the college of letters and science. History, principles, and ethics of jour- 
nalism have the highest content in terms of cultural value. In short, jour- 
nalism courses can be shown to have a high culture content hour for hour 
when compared to the old line courses. 

Peters, Ralph L. Research Program Launched. Quill 19:1 p7, Jan. 
Sigma Delta Chi, by action of convention, has committed itself to a program 
of research in Journalism. The series starts with a survey of curricula. 

Smith, Charles Stephenson. Training for Foreign Service. Quill 18:12 
p3, Dec. 

The chief of Foreign Service of the Associated Press stresses American news- 
paper experience as the first essential for work abroad. 

Vorpe, W. G. Journalism Students Want to Start at Top. Bulletin 
of A. S. N. E., Dec. 
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ETHICS 
Anonymous. Clerical Critic Spills the Dirt About the Press. AmP 
49:3 p9, Dec. 
—— Denies Circulation Wars Built Gangs. E&P 63:38 p11, Feb. 7. 


Col. McCormick says Chicago Tribune never was involved in competition 
for street sales, 


—— We See By Th’ Papers. New Freeman 2:13 p295, Dec. 10. 
A thrust at newspapers which editorialize news and cook up news which 
has no existence. 

—— White says “Big Business’ Status of Press Menaces its Freedom. 
E&P 63:39 p50, Feb. 14. 
Emporia editor says more than 100 Dailies in U. S. now worth more than 


$1,000,000. Question discussed by Members of Society of Editors in current 
bulletin. 


Bannister, Dwight M. It Might Have Been You. Quill 19:1 p13, 
Jan. 
Reporter rewrites publicity story and comes to grief. 

Benton, Paul. If This Be Heresy. Quill 19:1 p9, Jan. 
A plea for the rights of the individual. 

Cowles, Gardner, Jr. Editorial Ethics in a One-Paper Town. Bulletin 
of the A. S. N. E., Feb. 

Gauvreau, Emile. Tabloid Editor Defends Them. AmP 49:4 p38, 
Jan. 
Article by managing editor of the New York Daily Mirror. 

Hankerson, Put. ‘“Gyp’” News Bureaus Cost Dailies Thousands of 
Dollars Annually. E&P 63:40 p46, Feb. 21. 


Large sum wasted on wire tolls for “doctored” stories represented as having 
local interest. 


Manning, George H. Utility Publicity Tactics Aired Again. E&P 
63 :39 p9, Feb. 14. 
Alabama Power Company man asked Westinghouse and other firms to 
withdraw advertising from F. I. Thompson papers. 

Parker, George B. Problems of Cross Country Editing. Bulletin of 
the A. S. N. E., Feb. 
Local prejudice vs. honest editorial policy. 

Perry, John W. New Newspaper Plays a Hymn of Hate. E&P 63:35 
p13, Jan. 17. 


Louis Weitzenkorn’s “Five Star Final” bitterly and sullenly denounces sensa- 
tional journalism of the tabloids. 

Richardson, H. M. International Gathering at Berlin. Journalist 
13:12 p241, Dec. 
Article on the part newspapers can play to prevent war by the newly-elected 
president of the International Federation of Journalists. Newspapers alone 
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cannot make war, but they can do a great deal to make war possible. News- 
papers can prevent war since they can expose all the machinations of mis- 
chief makers and keep the public mind steadily fixed on peace. 

Roche, John F. Broadway Gets View of Reportorial Scheming in New 
Guild Play. E&P 63:34 p12, Jan. 10. 
“Midnight,” by Claire and Paul Sifton, raises issue of reporter’s right to 
use trickery in getting story in private home. 

Smith, Henry Justin. Rich Owner and Newspaper “Art.” Bulletin 
of A. S. N. E. 
“Venal proprietor” exists only on the movie screen. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Where are the Tabloids Going? Does 
“Five Star Final” Tell? AmP 49:4 p3, Jan. 
Louis Weitzenkorn’s play serves as peg for article on history of development 
of tabloid newspapers. 

Wilkinson, Lupton A. The Divine Right of Newspapers. North 
American Review 230:5 p610, Nov. 
Do crime stories encourage crime? A review of Dr. Joseph L. Holmes’ 
Crime and the Press. The writer advocates a mental house cleaning and 
taking of stock for the American press, and a desertion of the assumption 
that newspaper writing and editing are finished arts. In the meantime a 
decent compensation for news reporting is desirable. 

White, Wm. A. Is It a Business or a Profession? Bulletin of A. S. 
N. E., Feb. 
White thinks business side is gaining in power. 

Williams, Walter. The Press and the Bar. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
7:4 p320, Dec. 
The establishment of justice cannot be accomplished by the profession of 
law alone. The co-operation of journalism is needed. The relation between 
law and journalism should be co-operative, not contradictory; complemen- 
tary, not conflicting. 


FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. French and American Papers Compared. Ohio News- 
paper 12:3 p12, Dec. 
Reprint of M. K. Whiteleather’s article which appeared in the Quill. 

International Federation of Journalists. Journalist 13:12 p247, 

Dec. 
Minutes of the Second Congress at Berlin. 

Acked, §. The Way of the World. Journalist 13:11 p213, Nov. 
Report of staff reductions on the Northcliffe press. 

Craick, W. A. Plan to Exchange British Empire News. E&P 63:27 
p22, Nov. 22. 
Co-operative method recommended by delegates to British convention. 
Cheaper postal, cable, and wireless rates asked. 
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De Bekker, L. J. Japan Has Enterprising Press. AmP 49:3 p2, Dec. 
Circulations run to millions; four English dailies prosper. 


Hutt, G. Allen. A Russian Daily—Written By Its Readers. Journal- 


ist 13:11 p227, Nov. 
A brief study of Ravochaya Gazeta (Workers’ Newspaper) of Moscow. 
Roche, John F. British Press Becoming “Sensational.” E&P 63:27 


p7, Nov. 22. 


Straight news being superseded by features written to entertain, London 
Daily Express writer says. 
Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Life of Northcliffe is Story of Rise of 


Modern Journalism. AmP 49:2 p10, Nov. 
Review of Fyfe’s biography. 

Vaughn, Miles W. ‘Tokio Press Learning About Press Agents. E&P 
63 :33 p49, Jan. 3. 

Whiteleather, Melvin K. An American View of the French Press. 
Quill 18:12 p10, Dec. 


A summary view of the French political and news press, relating specific 
points of difference in comparison with each other, and contrasted with 
American papers, 

Yuan, L. Z. New Chinese Press Law Prohibits Attacks on Nationalist 


Party. E&P 63:40 p44, Feb. 21. 


HALLS OF FAME 


Anonymous. Dedication Rites of Editors’ Hall of Fame Honor Twelve. 
AmP 49:3 p16, Dec. 


Eight busts of famous newspapermen unveiled at University of Illinois. 
—— Elect Scripps and Faulkner to Hall of Fame. AmP 49:3 pl6, 
Dec. 


Newspaper conference honors journalists at Ohio convention. 


—— Scripps, Faulkner in Ohio Hall of Fame. E&P 63:25 p50, Nov. 
8. 

—— Two Other Journalists in the Hall of Fame. Ohio Newspaper 
12:2 p3, Nov. 
Faulkner and Scripps chosen for the Ohio honor. 

—— 2,000 Attend Dedication Ceremony of Illinois Editors’ Hall of 
Fame. E&P 63:28 p18, Nov. 29. 

Murphy, Lawrence W. The Hall of Illustrious Men. USP&P 8:12 
p32, Dec. 


The history and regulations of the Editors’ Hall of Fame established by 
the Illinois Press association at the University of Illinois. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY 
Allen, Eric W. International Origins of the Newspapers: The Estab- 
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a4 lishment of Periodicity in Print. 
cane p307, Dec. 

sy The story of the origins of the newspaper must be retold. The roots of 
journalism as an institution are not in the England of James I and Charles 
I but are to be discovered on the Continent. Venice an important and active 
news disseminating point in proto-journalistic period. Germany produced 
many publications in early seventeenth century that may be called news- 
papers. Account of early journalism in the low countries. 


Anonymous. American Press Century Club. AmP 49:2 p18, Nov. 
American Press Century Club. AmP 49:3 p18, Dec. 
—— American Press Century Club. AmP 49:4 p20, Jan. 
—— Chas. Chapin, Legendary Park Row Figure, Dies at 72 in Sing 
sf Sing. E&P 63:31 p32, Dec. 20. 
ace —— Chelsea (Mass.) Record Observes 40th Anniversary. NPJ 49:2 
p50, Feb. 
f —— Colorful Career of Cincinnati Commercial Tribune is Ended. 
sa E&P 63:29 p13, Dec. 6. 
Daily made famous by Murat Halstead’s editorship sold to Enquirer and 
hg suspended. 
: H. A. Brainerd, Veteran Printer, Tells of Old Days. AmP 49:3 
p22, Dec. 
oa —— How W. F. Wiley Rose in Ohio Journalism. Ohio Newspaper 
Bit 12:4 p3, Jan. 
5 Career article about general manager of Cincinnati Enquirer. 
—— Illinois Press Observes Sixty-Fifth Anniversary. USP&P 8:12 
[ p10, Dec. 
om —— Kin Hubbard Draws His Last Picture. AmP 49:4 p16, Jan. 
a —— “Kin” Hubbard, Hoosier Humorist and Creator of “Abe Martin,” 
tate dies. E&P 63:33 p10, Jan. 3. 
ia a —— Outline of the History of the Oregon State Editorial Association. 
Biss: Oregon Exchanges 14:2-3 pl, Nov—Dec. 
| a —— Richmond Palladium is 100 Years Old. E&P 63:33 p16, Jan. 3. 
Beas Indiana daily marks centennial with historical supplement. 
ee —— Sigma Delta Chi Honors I. N. S. Chief; Franklin Reck New 
j Seat President. E&P 63:27 p38, Nov. 22. 
Clemens, Clara. Recollections of Mark Twain. North American Re- 
b oka a view 230:5 p522, Nov. 
ei. Childhood memories of Mark Twain, told by his daughter. 
—— Recollections of Mark Twain. North American Review 231:1 
p50, Jan. 


The last years of the humorist. 
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Drayer, Mary Virginia. Cincinnati Post Observes Its 50th Year. 
Ohio Newspaper 12:5 p6, Feb. 

Fitch, Amoretta. News Making in the Early Days. Mat 16:3 p10, 
Feb. 

An account of an Ohio writer’s beginning assignments. 

Green, John G. When the Ghost Stops Walking. Quill 18:11 p16, 
Nov. 

An account of the passing of a 97-year-old newspaper, the Canton (Ohio) 
Daily News. 

Heinl, Frank J. Newspapers and Periodicals in the Lincoln-Douglas 
Country, 1831-1832. Journal of Illinois State Historical Society 
23:3 p371, Oct. 1930. 

Lunsford, John R. EOS and 30. Quill 19:1 p12, Jan. 

Versions of the controversial origins of two famous journalistic symbols. 

Marquis, Don. The Poetry Business. Saturday Evening Post, 203 :19 
p5, Nov. 8. 

From poet to columnist, for economic reasons. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. John Bradford was Pioneer of Kentucky. 
NPJ&USP 49:2 pl6, Feb. 

He carried press from Philadelphia westward to Lexington in 1787. 

Mullett, Mary B. A College President Who Quit School at Thirteen. 
American Magazine 111:2 p28, Feb. 

An interview with Walter Williams, president of the University of Mis- 
souri and dean of the school of journalism. The story of his career. 

Perrill, Penelope. Thirty Years of the O. N. W. A. Mat 16:3 pl3, 
Feb. 

Recalls the organization of the Ohio Newspaper Women’s Association in 
1902. 

Ryan, M. O. Journalistic Fraternity Celebrates Its Majority. AmP 
49:2 p7, Nov. 

Twenty-first anniversay of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. ‘Bad Old Days” of Journalism Recalled 
by Herald Scrap-Book. AmP 49:3 pl, Dec. 

Examples of new methods which included editorial vituperation, news color- 
ation, suggestive advertising. 

Watson, Elmo Scott. Personal Journalism Rises Anew. Quill 19:2 
p7, Feb. 

Editor of the Publishers’ Auxiliary points out examples for his belief that 
personal journalism is with us again. 

West, George P. Hearst: A Psychological Note. American Mercury 
21:83 p298, Nov 


An attempt to analyze the character of William Randolph Hearst. 
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ROMANCES OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM 





Anonymous. Sketch of Henry Z. Mitchell, editor, Bemidji (Minn.) 

1) ae ’ Daily Pioneer and Sentinel. E&P 63:36 p14, Jan. 24. 

eR —— Sketch of Theodore Bodenwein, Publisher, New London (Conn.) 
ae Evening Day. E&P 63:26 p16, Nov. 15. 

Browne, Walter L. Sketch of George B. Dolliver, President of Na- 
tional Editorial Association. E&P 63:40 pl4, Feb. 21. 

Brownlee, O. L. Sketch of John H. Kelly, Editor, Sioux City (Ia.) 
Tribune. E&P 63:25 pl4, Nov. 8. 

Doran, Joseph E. Sketch of Frank W. Rostock, president and editor, 

ey. Cincinnati Post. E&P 63:30 p24, Dec. 13. 

md Gruenther, Homer H. Sketch of Leslie L. Rood, publisher, Omaha 

c Bee-News. E&P 63:34 p15, Jan. 10. 

, Lewis, Ruth Anderson. Sketch of Dorrance D. Roderick, publisher, 
on El Paso (Tex.) Herald and Times. E&P 63:33 p12, Jan. 3. 
big Murphy, Joseph T. Sketch of Col. Ernest G. Smith, publisher, Wilkes- 

Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader. EXP 63:38 p16, Feb. 7. 
Pellissier, Carroll E. Sketch of Willis J. Abbot, member Editorial 
| om Board, Christian Science Monitor. E&P 63:35 p14, Jan. 17. 
as ReVeal, Ivan L. Sketch of A. G. Penny, Editor, Quebec Chronicle- 
as Telegraph. E&P 63:31 p12, Dec. 20. 
aes Roche, John F. Sketch of John Borg, publisher, Hackensack (N. J.) 
2 ‘al ag Bergen Evening Record. E&P 63:32 p12, Dec. 27. 
ae —— Sketch of Eugene E. Early, publisher, Jamaica (L. I.) Queens 
ic Evening News. E&P 63:27 p14, Nov. 22. 
; Walker, Jerome H. Sketch of David B. Plum, publisher, Troy (N. 
Bene Y.) Record. E&P 63:29 pl4, Dec. 6. 
ee Waring, T. R., Jr. Sketch of William W. Ball, editor of Charleston 
Ge (S. C.) News and Courier. E&P 63:28 p14, Nov. 29. 
i; the Watson, Campbell. Sketch of W. H. B. Fowler, Assistant Publisher 
a and General Manager San Francisco Chronicle. E&P 63:39 pl4, 
Feb. 14. 





LAW OF THE PRess 


| em Anonymous. Cameraman is Jailed for Court Pictures. E&P 63:27 
Fe be p10, Nov. 22. 

ae Copyright Suit Won by Collier’s. E&P 63:28 p8, Nov. 29. 

sid ' St. Paul Dispatch must pay $500 damages for breaking release date on 
All-American football selections. 
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—— Daily’s Facetious Expose of Vice Results in Grand Jury Probe. 
E&P 63:37 p5, Jan. 31. 
Utica (N. Y.) paper faces investigation. | 

—— Eberhardt Indicted in Sebring, Fla. E&P 63:26 p62, Nov. 15. 
Tallahassee publisher charged with criminally libelling Gov. Carlton. 

—— Editor’s Duty to Criticize the Lawyers. Bulletin of A. S. N. E., 
Dec. 
Quotes article from Journal of the American Judicature Society. 

— New Muzzle on Press Asked in Wisconsin. E&P 63:41 p20, 
Feb. 28. 
Principal in secret divorce action seeks to restrain Milwaukee Sentinel from 
using her photograph. 
Oklahoma City Daily Wins Libel Appeal. E&P 63:31 p9, Dec. 
20. 
Not libelous to say political appointee may lose job, court holds. 

—— “Published” in County Defined to Mean Printed There Also. 
Oregon Exchanges 14:4-5 p32, Jan—Feb. 
Opinion of an Oregon district attorney. 

—— Receivers Appointed for Memphis, Knoxville Lea-Caldwell Dail- 
ies. E&P 63:31 pll, Dec. 20. 

—— Reporter Jailed for Contempt; Is Freed. E&P 63:35 p8, Jan. 17. 

—— Resolutions Ask Unification of Rules on Lottery for Press and 
Radio. Oregon Exchanges. 14:4—5 p6, Jan—Feb. 
Oregon Press Conference agree the newspaper and radio should be placed 
on a basis of equality in the matter of restrictive regulations governing 
dissemination of information regarding lotteries. 

—— Special Judge for Contempt Cases Now Required by Indiana Law. 
E&P 63:41 p24, Feb. 28. 

—— Texas Reporter Was Jailed Illegally. E&P 63:36 p11, Jan. 24. 

—— Would Limit Judge’s Power in Contempt. E&P 63:25 p38, 
Nov. 8. 
Indianapolis alumni of Sigma Delta Chi seek law permitting another judge 
to sit in indirect offenses. 

Childs, Leslie. Copyright Privilege May Be Lost by Misplacing Notice 
on Text. E&P 63:26 p26, Nov. 15. 
Federal law makes notice on title page or page following mandatory. 

Howells, W. C. Ohio Writers Defeat Secret Meetings. E&P 63:38 
p38, Feb. 7. 
Legislative correspondents get House members to reconsider action closing 
committee meetings to public. 

Jones, John M. Postal Rates and Regulations as They Affect the News 
papers. Oregon Exchanges 14:4—5 pl, Jan—Feb. 
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A good discussion of what constitutes a legitimate list of subscribers, the 

loss to the government on second-class postage, and the lottery prohibition. 
Manning, George H. Brandeis Defends Newspaper Crusading as 

Minnesota “Gag” Law Is Argued. E&P 63:37 p5, Feb. 7. 


U. S. Supreme Court Justice says public evils cannot be exposed by press 
without defaming someone. Case argued before Supreme Court. 

—— Many Bills Affecting Newspapers to be Considered by Congress, 
E&P 63:27 p20, Nov. 22. 
Measure limiting contempt power of federal judges on calendar. 

—— Order Restraining Press Wireless Set Aside by Court of Appeals. 
E&P 63:34 pll, Jan. 10. 

—— Second-class Postage Rate Rise Debated by Brown and Wood. 
E&P 63:30 p8, Dec. 13. 


Views of House Representatives and Postmaster General on making peri- 
odicals pay their own way. 


Perry, John W. 17 States are Considering Press Bills. E&P 63:40 
p7, Feb. 21. 


Legislatures now in session take up proposed laws affecting newspapers and 
advertising. 

Siebert, Frederick S$. Copyright Law Changes Affect Dailies. E&P 
63 :40 p12, Feb. 21. 


Vestal Bill, now before Senate, eliminates formalities of registration and 
requires filing of copies with Library of Congress. 


Walker, Jerome H. Seeks Public Utility Status for Press. E&P 63:35 
p7, Jan. 17. 


New York State Federation of Labor sponsoring bill which would place wire 
services, syndicates and news bureaus on par with ’phone and electric 
companies. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Albert, Dora. Problems of Feature Writing. Writer 42:11 p265, 
Nov. 
Subjects that sell. 

Bullard, J. E. Immediate Prospects in the Trade Paper Field. Editor 
92:3 p49, Jan. 17. 

Bullard, J. E. Preparing the Interviewee. Editor 91:6 p108, Nov. 8. 

Carnes, S. Cecil. How a Feature Writer Lives and Works. Ohio 
Newspaper 12:4 p6, Jan. 
Sketch of Clyde D. Moore of Ohio State Journal. 

Copeland, Vera L. Grann. A Trade News Bureau. Writer 42:11 
p272, Nov. 

Daigh, Ralph. Profits in the “Pulpies.” Quill 18:11 p9, Nov. 


Pointers on the pulp-paper magazines. 
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DeArmond, Fred. Don’t Write Down to the Trade Papers. Writer’s 
Monthly 36:6 p377, Dec. 

Kneen, Beryl Dill. Depression Hits Literary Markets. Matrix 16:2 
p7, Dec. 
Suggestions for marketing articles. 

Phillips, Elsie. Reaching the Rural Woman. Editor 92:5 p90, Jan. 31. 

Reck, Franklin M. Mistakes Will Happen. Quill 18:11 p5, Nov. 


A collection of errors and mistakes which have appeared in manuscripts 
submitted to the American Boy. 


Theta Sigma Phi. How Successful Authors Write. Matrix 16:3 p5, 
Feb. 


Account of how writers write. Members of Theta Sigma Phi who are 
filled with the torment to write have contributed to this interesting glimpse 
into the details and eccentricities of technique. 


Winchell, Prentice. What Does the Business Paper Want? Editor 
91:13 p245, Dec. 27. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Bennett Fund Grows, Accounting Reveal. E&P 63:29 
pl3, Dec. 6. 
Residuary estate left by publisher for memorial home for journalists is ex- 
pected to reach $6,500,000. 
—— Hearst Vetoes Boom for Presidency. E&P 63:29 p8, Dec. 6. 
—— Institute of Journalism Plan. AmP 49:4 p7, Jan. 
M. V. Atwood outlines merits of plan at journalism teachers’ convention. 
— Ohio Newspaper Women’s Association Convention. USP&P 
8:11 p22, Nov. 
—— Professional Journalism Creates Difficult Problem. NPJ&USP 
49:2 p38, Feb. 
Report of M. V. Atwood’s plan for an American Institute of Journalism. 
—— U. S. Deports News Man For Communism. E&P 63:36 pl4, 
Jan. 31. 
Special European correspondent of Detroit News expelled from country. 
Atwood, M. V. New Plan for American Institute of Journalism Given 
by Atwood. E&P 63:33 p18, Jan. 3. 
Executive editor of Gannett Newspapers bases plan on British organization. 
Fleming, John R. Agriculture Welcomes Trained Writers. Quill 
18:12 p5, Dec. 
Hotaling, H. C. National Editorial Association Plans Campaign. 
USP&P 8:11 p18, Nov. 
Divide United States into twenty-three districts with captains and state 
vice presidents to supervise work. 
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Manning, George H. Census Figures Show Newspaper Growth. E&P 
63 :33 pl4, Jan. 3. 

—— Legislators with Press Experience Fewer in 72d Congress. E&P 
63:26 p20, Nov. 15. 

Roche, John F. Buffalo Dailies’ Planes Aided Rescue of Fishermen 
from Drifting Floe. E&P 63:39 p5, Feb. 14. 

Shedd, Fred Fuller. Editor Forecasts Newspaper of 1940. Ohio News- 
paper 12:3 p6, Dec. 
Address by editor of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

—— The Newspaper of 1940. Quill 19:2 p10, Feb. 


The president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors suggests that 
the great mass of newspaper buyers still want a complete newspaper, and 
their measure of completeness is growing continually. He recalls that one 
day, the reproduction of the contents of the Evening Bulletin of June 4, 
1928, excluding advertising, but including all the other matter, made a 
volume of 307 pages when printed in the type and general format of an 
ordinary book. 

Wiley, Louis. Ohio Newspapers as Seen from the East. Ohio News. 
paper 12:5 p3, Feb. 
Louis Wiley, Business Manager of the New York Times, discusses press 
freedom and other problems of journalism. 


News-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. Behold the Teletypesetter! NPJ 48:11 p13, Nov. 
More about the operation of the teletypesetter by West Chester County (N. 


Y.) newspaper chain. 

—— Social Changes in. China provide Biggest News for U. S. Dailies. 
E&P 63:38 p26, Feb. 7. 

—— Stalin Interview Won After Year’s Work. E&P 63:28 pl0, 
Nov. 29. 


How Eugene Lyons, Moscow U. P. Chief, scored beat. 

—— Times Election News Covered 56 Columns. Little Times 8:75 
pl, Nov. 20. 

—— Waited 96 Hours for Gandhi’s Release. E&P 63:38 p12, Feb. 7. 


A. P. correspondent keeps tiresome vigil to get interview. 
Beals, Carleton. Color in Our Foreign News. Outlook and Inde- 
pendent 157 :8 p300, Feb. 25. 


The American foreign correspondent and his obstacles in getting news. 
Insistent “home” demand for “spot news” works against adequate interpreta- 
tion getting at social, economic, and political forces at work. Correspondents 
are tied to a cable and because of demand for immediate and timely cover- 
age of events. Necessity of keeping on good terms with governmental of- 
ficials likely result in dispatches: slightly colored, deleted or “camouflaged.” 
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Press bureaus and official propaganda. Censorship and coercion. The very 
nature of foreign news gathering imposes inevitable restrictions. 


NEWSGATHERING AND NEws-;WRITING 


Abend, Hallett. Covering China Beat Not a Peaceful Job. Little 
Times 8:76 pl, Dec. 20. 

Anderson, Paul Y. A Washington Honor Roll. Nation 132:3421 
p93, Jan. 28. 
The Washington correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch gives his 
annual list of newspaper men at the nation’s capital who have shown note- 
worthy independence and courage in the reporting of national affairs. 


Anonymous. Kidnapper is Caught by Harry Brundidge. E&P 63:34 
p6, Jan. 10. 
St. Louis Star reporter discovers man, interviews him, then arrests him. 
—— Reporting News of Dogs and Horses Full-Time Jobs on N. Y. 
Daily. E&P 63:33 p23, Jan. 3. 
Herald-Tribune has two men covering this news. 
—— Science Gathering in Cleveland Treated as Major News Event. 
E&P 63:34 p18, Jan. 10. 


How Convention of American Association for the Advancement of Science 
was covered. 


—— Trib Reporters Scoop World on Two Big Events. The Trib 
12:5 p2, Nov. 

Atwood, M. V. Editor is Victim of Poor Reporting. Bulletin of the 
A. S. N. E., Feb. 

Bryant, Herman. Braving Perils to “Shoot the News.” Scripps- 
Howard News 5:1 p14, Jan. 
Chief photographer of San Francisco News has thrilling adventures. 

Crawford, Nelson Antrim. A Note on Newspaper English. Quili 
18:11 p3, Nov. 
Editor of the Household Magazine points a satirical finger at words and 
expressions in newspapers. 


Gruenther, Homer H. MacDonald Picks Own Assignments. E&P 
63 :33 p11, Jan. 3. 
Kansas City Star reporter describes his methods. 

Henderson, Alexander. Reporter Described “Bedside Vigil” as New 
York Bank Fails. AmP 49:4 p26, Jan. 

James, Jean. Ohio Newspaper Women in Annual Meeting. Ohio 
Newspaper 12:2 p9, Nov. 
Discussions of selling manuscripts, community service, crime reporting and 
the society page—prizes awarded—new members. 

Manning, George H. Agricultural Press Group Active as Farm News 
Makes Page One. E&P 63:30 p46, Dec. 13. 
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Establishment of Federal Farm Board and the summer’s drought focus 
attention on rural conditions. 

Mason, Edward F. News Editors Policemen of the News; But They 
Ought to Make More Arrests. Iowa Publisher 3:2 p10, Feb. 


Discussion of diction and style in news writing. Errors in words, errors in 
taste, errors in judgment. 

—— Professor Mason Builds, Line for Line, Definition of “What is 
News, Anway.” Iowa Publisher 3:3 p10, March. 

Mills, Elwood. For Writers, Editors, Reporters. NPJ 49:1 p28, Jan. 
News sources in a town of 5,000. 

Roche, John F. Editors Vision Biggest 1931 Headlines on Business 
Recovery and Science. E&P 63:32 p5, Dec. 27. 


Symposium by newspaper editors on what will be the biggest news stories 
of 1931. 


Shedd, Fred Fuller. Business of Being a Reporter. Bulletin of the 
A. S. N. E., Feb. 

Smith, E. H., Jr. Carriers Trained to Gather News for North Caro- 
lina Daily. E&P 63:40 p22, Feb. 21. 
Managing Editor’s idea brings big weekly flow of neighborhood items. 

Turnbull, George. What Do You Do in Reporting When You Strike 
Unfamiliar Matter? Oregon Exchanges 14:2-3 p7, Nov—Dec. 


Brass-tacks talk on news-gathering with example of how one unfamiliar 
event was covered. 

Wisehart, M. K. The Ten Great News Stories of 1930. American 
Magazine, 101:1 p46, Jan. 
Kent Cooper, general manager of the Associated Press, lists the ten best as 
the discovery of the remains of the Andre North Pole expedition, the Coste- 
Bellonte Paris-New York flight, Bobby Jones’ four golf championships, re- 
volt in India led by Gandhi, birth of Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., Ohio State 
penitentiary fire, the American drought and threat of famine, discovery of 
Planet X (Pluto), return of Carol to Rumanian throne, and the destruction 
of the dirigible R-101. 

Wyandt, Freida. Don’t High Hat the Tabloids. Matrix 16:2 pll, 
Dec. 


Experiences in the life of a newspaper woman. 


Pus.ic OPINION, PROPAGANDA, CENSORSHIP 
Anonymous. Cuban Propaganda Plan a “Fake,” Says Byoir, Havana 
Publisher. E&P 63:29 p24, Dec. 6. 


Charges Cuban residents in America were authors of document. 


—— Havana Papers Under Ban by Machado. E&P 63:35 p6, Jan. 17. 
—— Mason Asks Inquiry in Rendi Arrest. E&P 63:29 p8, Dec. 6. 


New York Evening Post editor requests investigation of charges against 
Italian correspondent by Fascist Government. 
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—— Obscenity Prosecutions Are Argued in Sumner-Darrow Debate. 
E&P 63:36 p53, Jan. 24. 
“Are American So-called Censorship Laws Neeessary” subject of New York 
debate. 

Davenport, Walter. Yes, Your Excellency. Colliers 86:24 p22, Dec. 
13. 
The senatorial sales campaign of Louisiana’s Huey Long, with an account 
of his relations with the press. 

Johnson, Albin E. Mussolini is Aroused Over “Boring From Within” 
Tactics of His Foes. E&P 63:33 p5, Jan. 3. 
Widespread arrests of writers and “Intellectuals” his latest move against 
growing tide of opposition. 

—— Muzzled Spanish Press was Primed to Expose Evils of Dictator- 
ship. E&P 63:32 p34, Dec. 27. 
Censorship permitted publication of news but visited swift punishment on 
newspapers which printed matter displeasing to King or Dictator Berenguer. 

Perry, John W. Cuban Newspapers Suspended as Protest to Ruthless 
Machado Censorship. E&P 63:28 p5, Nov. 29. 
Three large dailies in Havana and others in smaller cities refuse to print 
Government dictated news. 

Press 


Commie E&P 63 :36 p5, Jan. 24. 


Only one newspaper resumes publication in Cuba. Eleven are suspended. 
Formal complaint is filed with president of Republic and also with Wash- 
ington officials. 


Cuban House of Representatives and Supreme Court uphold President’s cen- 
sorship decree. 

Pew, Marlen E. The Press Has Not Sold Out. Quill 19:1 p3, Jan. 
A school of unreasoning critics proposes that the newspaper close its eyes 
to spectacles which do not flatter civilization and would give the reader a 
false picture of life. Denial that press has “sold out” to commercial ex- 
ploiters. 


PUBLICITY 


Anonymous. Carney Launches New Hotel Paper. E&P 63:29 p8, 
Dec. 6. 
Weekly newspaper will be distributed free in 118 New York hotels. 

—— City Editor Lifts Sad Eyes from Publicity Pile and Suggests De- 
pression Aid. E&P 63:30 p40, Dec. 13. 
City Editor estimates that business men could save $100,000 a year in 
postage alone. 

—— Massachusetts Group Defers Action on Agency Free Publicity. 
E&P 63:35 p36, Jan. 17. 
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— — New York Editors Discuss Free Publicity Problem. USP&P 8:12 

p14, Dec. 
Service and Publicity are Difficult to Classify. USP&P 8:12 pl6, 
Dec. 
Newspaper must give public service but publicity is interest killer; problems 
arise when editor attempts to draw the dividing line. 
“Too Much Publicity in Dailies’—Shedd. E&P 63:32 p57, 

Dec. 27. 

Collins, Jack. Says Many Agencies Lack Standardized Systems, 
USP&P 8:12 p18, Dec. 
New York publisher offers “If you charge, we charge” slogan as remedy 
for free publicity evil. 

Manning, George H. Georgia Utility Firm’s Publicity Activities Aired 
At Hearing. E&P 63:29 p11, Dec. 6. 

Ryckman, Charles S. Why We Banned Fight Ballyhoo. Quill 18:12 
p9, Dec. 
The Fremont (Nebraska) Tribune started culling out the worst of the prize 
fight news stories coming to its desk. After a few months, the rule virtually 
eliminated all news of pugilism. 

Vetromile, Victor N. Countless Papers are Publicity Bureaus. USP&P 
9:1 pl4, Jan. 
So-called scientific automobile press agentry termed worst affront to pub- 
lishers’ intelligence of free copy. 


RaApDIO 


Anonymous. Authorize Chicago Wireless Station. E&P 63:37 pl6, 
Jan. 31. 
New link in subsidiary of group of leading dailies approved. 
—— Broadcast Congress Sessions is Hearst Newspapers’ Plan. AmP 
49:2 p3, Nov. 
Proposal to give daily broadcasts of House and Senate proceedings. 
—— California Publishers Will Unite in Opposing Radio, Magazines. 
E&P 63 :36 p52, Jan. 24. 
Members decide to adopt co-operative plan to combat inroads on national 
newspaper advertising linage. 
Editors Warn Radio on News Broadcasts. E&P 63:37 p8, Jan. 
31. 
Minnesota editors threaten to ban station programs. 
—— How to Make Radio Bring in Linage. PubSer 2:2 p11, Jan. 15. 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. Fortune 2:6 p70, Dec. 


Growth and development of broadcasting service. Sketch of career of M. 
H. Aylesworth, president of N. B. C. 
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—— New York Group Discusses Radio, 5-Day Week. E&P 63:35 
pll, Jan. 17. 

Publishers’ Association adopts resolutions to seek establishment of standards 
for broadcasting and confer on national policy in labor contracts. 

—— Penn Publishers Believe Free Publicity Dwindling. NPJ&USP 
49:2 p28, Feb. 

They agree to place ban on supplying news bulletins to broadcasting stations. 

——Public Control of Radio is Argued by Author; Aylesworth Dis- 
agrees. E&P 63:28 p36, Nov. 29. 

Charles Edward Russell debates with head of National Broadcasting Co. 

—— Radio Advertising. Fortune 2:6 p65, Dec. 

How many people listen to radio? The most vital radio statistic would be 
not the number of people reached by radio but the number of people reached 
by a given radio program. An excellent evening program will attract 
6,200,000 listeners, which is considerably under the N. B. C. or Columbia 
System estimates. The costs to the advertiser for radio. Radio has real 
selling capacity. With rare exceptions, the advertiser cannot afford to rely 
on radio advertising alone. Introduction of disc (records) advertising pro- 
grams, which can be sent to any number of stations, exclusive of those 
owned by networks. 

—— Radio “Lifting” of News Attacked. E&P 63:35 p9, Jan. 17. 
Pennsylvania publishers pass resolution asking newspapers and press services 
to withhold bulletins from stations. 

—— Radio Program Listings Dropped by Three Waterbury News- 
papers. E&P 63:39 p18, Feb. 14. 

—— Radio-Recording Devices Will Affect Newspapers. AmP 49:2 
p3, Nov. 

—— Tacoma Dailies Drop Radio Programs. E&P 63:38 p10, Feb. 7. 

—— The Radio Racket. The New Freeman 2:15 p345, Dec. 24. 

Cost of radio advertising is ultimately paid by the consumer. 

Bradley, Bob. The Boys Who Cashed in on Radio. PubSer 2:1 pé6, 
Jan. 1. 

Account of broadcasts by Grantland Rice, Robert Ripley, “Bugs” Baer, 
Heywood Broun, Floyd Gibbons, and Walter Winchell. 

Codel, Martin. Calling Themselves “5th Estate,” Broadcasters Elect 
News Man. E&P 63:27 p42, Nov. 22. 

Report of Convention of National Association of Broadcasters. 

Gallup, George. Survey Shows Radio Advertisers Reach But Small 
Portion of Public. E&P 63:33 p28, Jan. 3. 

House-to-house visits in Des Moines showed only 35 per cent coverage 
during early evening hours. 

Gannett, Frank E. Radio and the Newspaper. PubSer 2:1 p3, Jan. 1. 
Head of Gannett chain believes the insertion of radio programs in news- 
papers should be paid for. 
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Hedges, William S. Enemies or Allies? Quill 19:2 p5, Feb. 


A statement for radio by president of the Chicago Daily News Broadcasting 
Station. 


Mann, Robert S. Dailies Aided Greatly in Building Popularity of 
Broadcasting. E&P 63:39 p34, Feb. 14. 
Radio Users Doubtful as to Results. E&P 63:31 p7, Dec. 20. 


Broadcasting still an experimental medium, advertisers indicate in reply to 
Bureau of Advertising questions. 

Manning, George H. Greater Censorship of Radio Urged. E&P 63:39 
p44, Feb. 14. 


U. S. Commissioner recommends more rigid supervision of character of 
broadcast advertising. 


—— Press Wireless Given Permit for Network. E&P 63:36 pll, 
Jan. 24. 


Federal radio commission sanctions erection of 19 stations for news com- 
munication. 


Protest Radio Grant on Political Basis. E&P 63:27 p41, Nov. 22. 


Madison (Wis.) Capital Times protests against radio application of Wis- 
consin State Journal. 


Roche, John F. Protests Against Radio Increasing. E&P 63:38 p7, 
Feb. 7. 
Broadcasting of quacks, fortune tellers, lotteries, and persistent publicity 
pressure draw attacks from dailies. Court upholds ban on Kansas station. 


Shaw, Roger. Radio in Russia. The Review of Reviews 83:2 p59, 
Feb. 


Court proceedings in trial of eight Russian engineers, charged with treason, 
were broadcast for propaganda purposes. Russia realized importance of 
radio communication because of vast extent of its territory and inadequate 
railway and telegraph facilities. Broadcasting under government control. 
Five-Year Plan provides for 87 new sending stations. 


Tunis, John R. Forecasting Broadcasting. Elks Magazine 9:6 p26, 
Nov. 


An exceilent study of the future of radio, with the prediction that advertis- 
ing alone will not carry the expense of broadcasting in the future. As it 
exists today, broadcasting is economically unsound. In 1940 there will be 
marked changes in radio’s method of presentation and its financial support. 


Vorpe, W. G. The Newspaper and the Radio. Bulletin of A. S. N. 
E., Dec. 


Replies to a questionnaire. 


THE SALE OF THE WoRLD 
Anonymous. Elder Pulitzer’s Will Directed Heirs’ Conduct for Two 
Generations. E&P 63:41 p12, Feb. 28. 
Pulitzer History an Epic of Journalism. E&P 63:41 p13, Feb. 28. 
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—— Remembering Colonel McRae. Scripps-Howard News 4:11 p7, 
Nov. 
Anecdotes concerning man who helped develpp Scripps-McRae newspapers. 

—— Roster of Famous New York World Men Reads Like Newspaper 
“Who’s Who.” E&P 63:41 p65, Feb. 28. 

—— Scripps-Howard Buys the World. E&P 63:41 p5, Feb. 28. 
A news account of the consolidation of Morning, Evening, and Sunday New 
York World and New York Telegram as the New York World-Telegram, 
Six Day Evening Newspaper—Price $5,000,000. 

—— Success Vindicated E. W. Scripps’ Ideals. E&P 63:41 p14, Feb. 
28. 
A sketch of the career of founder of chain that bears his name. Stalwart of 
American Journalism scorned no drudgery to achieve fame and fortune 
early in career—Motivated by same courageous principle of untrammelled 
press that spurred Pulitzer. 

—— World Employees Pledged $600,000 Toward Purchase Price. 
E&P 63:41 pll1, Feb. 28. 

SYNDICATES AND PICTURES 

Anonymous. Fox Succeeds Matson as McClure Editor. E&P 63:37 

p6, Jan. 31. 
McAdam Trailed “Al” Smith Four Years to Make Him News- 


paper Man. E&P 63:27 pl2, Nov. 22. 


McNaught syndicate executive sought contract before Governor attained 
national prominence. 


P. & A. Photo Service is Purchased and Consolidated with Acme. 
E&P 63:31 p9, Dec. 20. 

—— Sidney Smith Renews Contract to Draw Gumps. Trib 12:5 p10, 
Nov. 

—— United States Methods of Syndication Win Admiration. AmP 
49 :3 p38, Dec. 

Brooks, W. F. Optimistic Outlook for 1931. AmP 49:4 p6, Jan. 


Feature market still strong, but editors buying carefully. 


Perry, John W. Neal O’Hara Humor Based on Spot News. E&P 
63:29 p9, Dec. 6. 
Syndicate columnist says readers’ high interest in timely comment cannot 
be ignored. 

Picture Editor. Editor Analyses News Photo Grist. E&P 63:33 p9, 
Jan. 3. 


Says 85 per cent of pictures received by average daily are never seen by 
readers. 

Roche, John F. Long Negotiations Preceded Sale of Memoirs to Syndi- 
cates. E&P 63:36 p18, Jan. 24. 
Doubleday-Doran worked six years to obtain rights to Marshal Foch’s 
story. Pershing’s story took four years to acquire. 
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JourNALisTic Vocations. By Charles Elkins Rogers. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1931. xi+354 pp. Illustrated with dia- 
grams. $2.50. 

Many persons in schools, colleges, and elsewhere have long sought a 
book that would give them factual and reliable information concerning 
the opportunities in the various occupations of journalistic character. 
Some of us who conduct survey classes for pre-journalism freshmen 
have sorely needed a suitable textbook for these youngsters who are 
“thinking of journalism as a career” and wish to know more about it 
before making up their minds, or who, glowing with misinformation, 
are plunging at it full blast from the wrong angle. 

Several books that made a pretense of “vocational guidance in jour- 
nalism” appeared in former years; but they had one or both of two 
faults—either they gave too enthusiastic a picture, or their view of 
journalistic occupations was too narrow. Mainly they were too general 
and lacking in concrete, well authenticated facts. 

Now comes Charles E. Rogers, professor of journalism in Kansas 
State Agricultural College, with a book of the sort that we have had in 
mind. Knowing all too well the difficulties of obtaining reliable infor- 
mation for such a vocational survey, I was full of doubts when I re- 
ceived his Journalistic Vocations, but, having read it, I am amazed at 
the breadth of his treatment and at the mass of concrete, convincing 
material that he has put together. The book is filled with facts, figures, 
authenticated statements, and references to suitable authorities. In 
addition, it is readable, sane, and pitched to the needs of the young 
hopeful in journalism. 

Professor Rogers’ view of journalism is broad. His journalistic vo- 
cations include many activities besides the newspaper, daily or weekly, 
its news agencies, syndicates, and other auxiliaries. His definition of 
“journalism” is rather synonymous with “publishing.” In it he includes 
the business press, with its many variations, the agricultural press, the 
magazine, photography and art, advertising, circulation, publicity, free- 
lance writing, religious journalism, and the labor press. In short, he 
covers most of the present-day publishing activities that are in any re- 
spect journalistic in character, and in each he has done a great amount 
of research to obtain reliable facts about functions, form of organization, 
required training, and rewards, financial or otherwise. 

Graphic diagrams of typical staffs and organizations in the various 
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fields, as well as tables of high, low, and average salaries in each, clarify 
the several chapters. Chapter assignments offer suggestions to teachers. 
An inclusive topical bibliography and a glossary of journalistic termin- 
ology are offered as appendices. 

Many students will be grateful for the discussion of “Women in 
Journalism” which he presents with the assistance of several successful 
women journalistic workers. 

Speaking as a teacher who has for more than twenty years endeavored 
to guide hopeful freshmen toward a suitable career somewhere in the 
journalistic calling, I welcome this factual, unemotional, realistic book 
to help us to keep our feet on the ground. 

Grant M. Hype 


University of Wisconsin 


THE NEWSPAPER CAREER OF E. D. COWEN, WITH BIOGRAPHIC 
SKETCHES. By Charles A. Murray and others. Seattle: Western 
Printing Company. 1930. 160 pp. $1.00. 

This book, in preparation during the last months of a great news- 
paper man, appeared almost simultaneously with his death in Seattle, 
December 6, in his 74th year. It is, largely, the tribute of a small 
group of friends to one of the really good reporters of the last half 
century—a man who at the threshold of the thirties was already the 
friend, confidant, and co-worker of such established journalists as Eugene 
Field, James Gordon Bennett the younger, and Melville E. Stone. 

The little work is redolent of the romance of a personality that ap- 
pealed ; it tells the story, albeit all too briefly, of a young knight-errant 
of journalism whose spirit never grew old. 

It would have been impossible to keep the young Cowen out of jour- 
nalism. After a term of enlistment in the army and some other ex- 
periences which one is tempted to relate here, he was soon found in a 
newspaper environment. He learned the printer’s trade on a news- 
paper in his native town of Lowell, Massachusetts, and there he did the 
first writing in a career which was to bring him fame in Europe and 
America. All this is told concisely, and with equal economy of space 
is told the story of his covering big French political stories on special 
assignment for Bennett of the Herald; of his outstanding work as a re- 
porter on the international Maybrick murder trial in London in the 
eighties; of how he campaigned for decency as a young editor in Lead- 
ville; how as a detective reporter he helped Melville E. Stone clean up 
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Chicago at a time when its political rottenness was already the despair 
of good citizens. Mr. Cowen’s thirty years of outstanding work in the 
West is outlined: notably that dene in Washington, where his amazing 
versatility produced a range of work all the way from scooping the 
world on a story of graft which had the whole state gasping to writing 
analyses of tax problems with surpassing clarity and intelligence and to 
directing, successively, the news end of several papers. 

An idea of the scope of the book may be gained from some of the 
chapter headings—such as, Early Adventures, Joins the Army, Goes 
West the Second Time, the Denver Circle is Broken (all written by 
Charles A. Murray), The Famous Bill Nye Banquet (from the Denver 
Times, February 16, 1902), Edward D. Cowen in Chicago (by Slason 
Thompson), Glorious Days of Chicago Journalism (by Hugh Hume), 
Cowen in Washington State (by Frank M. Dallam, Jr.). Chapters 
taken from Mr. Cowen’s own writings include San Miguel at Santa Fe, 
Denver Journalism and Journalists in 1903, John D. Lee Among the 
Indians, James Gordon Bennett, and Memories of Eugene Field. 

The book is so full of high journalistic adventure and achievement 
that one is disappointed at its brevity. But when the work was com- 
piled the best of the witnesses of those old days had departed; the flame 
of Mr. Cowen’s own energies was burning low, as encroaching years 
completed the work begun when a vicious assault by a Leadville poli- 
tician who resented the young editor’s campaign for decency permanent- 
ly impaired his health, There was not time for the research needed 
if, as desired, the little book was to be issued before its hero should pass 
away. Eight lines tell the story of the thirty days when Mr. Cowen 
conducted the Washington Critic as editor. During that time he inter- 
viewed every member of Congress and secured the passage of a law 
which put the Louisiana lottery out of business. 

Greater detail is given the outstanding achievement of his years in 
Washington state—his smashing revelations in the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer twenty-one years ago of the colossal grafting of Adjutant Gen- 
eral Hamilton. He preferred anonymity for his big work; but news- 
paper men knew. 

Physically it’s a small book; but, with its included and hinted romance 
and its fine samples of the Cowen writing, it’s a big dollar’s worth. 
What a pity no one undertook such a work twenty years ago; it could 
have been five times the present size and have far surpassed in interest, 
among newspaper folk, nine-tenths of the journalistic biography written 
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so voluminously in the last decade. It would have been an inspiration 
and an education in real reporting. 

GEORGE TURNBULL 
University of Oregon 


Copy TECHNIQUE IN ADVERTISING. By Richard Surrey. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. x+297 pp. $4.00. 

The writer of advertising copy will find by reading this interesting 
book, if he does not already know it, that his is an art worth study in 
many details. He is endeavoring, not merely to make a sale, but to 
make customers. He will fail and his client will spend money in vain, 
if he does not study his job and do it well. 

From a long experience in advertising, as well as a wide reading of 
the best in literature, Mr. Surrey tells how the appeal should be di- 
rected and how the best words may be found and arranged to be most 
effective. In Part I, in dealing with the sources of ideas and the man- 
ner of putting them together, he tells us that the potential buyer, not 
the product, should be first in the writer’s mind and that, similarly, the 
market, and not the factory, should take precedence; that the appeal 
should be first to the senses, then to the intelligence of the prospect; that 
the sales department should direct the trend of the copy, with a perfect 
co-ordination ; and that the character of the advertising medium should 
determine the nature of the copy. Always the copy-writer should 
know who are the readers and what their mood. There are many 
studiously devised tables suggesting the sources of ideas that will give 
to the advertisement the necessary human touch. 

In Part II Mr. Surrey deals with the art of translating business 
propositions into human terms, of taking the trade lingo out of the 
message and putting life into it. The test of advertising, he says, lies 
in the question, “Is it good reading for the persons addressed?” He 
quotes from successful authors for evidence that he who writes graphic- 
ally with folk words, as distinguished from book words, is most effective ; 
that from a thorough knowledge of the situation, imagination should 
take flight in “tiny, unobservable surprises,” and that definite state- 
ments are always better than generalizations. 

This second part might be read with advantage by those who write 
news and editorials, as well as by those who write advertising. We 
have been prone to think that the latter have recently surpassed the 
news-writers in intensive study of their job. If such is the case, it is 
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here made plain that they have gone merely back to the masters of 
writing, available also to journalists, for guidance. 

OsMAN C. Hooper 
Ohio State University School of Journalism 


THE Book or Art PrinTiNG. By the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North America. Technical Trade School 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. 1930. 104 pp. Illustrated. 

About everything that is modern and excellent in paper, typography, 
illustration, ink, and press work is shown in this superb book. Since 
1889 these allied organizations have been issuing biennial contributions 
to the progressive beauty of their arts. This forty-first year-book will 
gladden the eyes and the heart of the reverent student of good printing, 
especially color printing. 

Twenty-seven authorities upon all the requirements of artistic print- 
ing prepared articles for this volume. They include the heads of news- 
papers, and of America’s greatest printing, paper, ink, and engraving 
industries. Their words have the charm of learning, as well as the 
weight of authority. 

The text, with its line borders in color, is printed on coated paper 
and the illustrations upon the papers best suited to the character of the 
engravings. The type for the contributed articles is twelve point Lino- 
type Metrothin. Many of the other modern types are used in the head- 
lines and in the one hundred and fifty pages of model advertisements. 

The illustrations include black and white half-tones, three color and 
four color half-tones, wood engravings, Ben Day processes, electrotypes, 
nickel-types from lead molds, six- and seven-color examples of offset 
printing. 

Much attention is given to demonstrations of what can be accom- 
plished with offset printing in six or seven colors. This shows a correct 
sense of modern printing values, for the march of lithographic and offset 
printing toward the head of the printing procession is now generally 
recognized, 

FREDERICK J. LAZELL 
University of Iowa 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SociAL Sciences. E, R. A. Seligman, editor; 
Alvin Johnson, associate editor. New York: Macmillan Company. 
3 vols. $18.00. 


If the School of Journalism, long since divorced from its first wife, 
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belles-lettres, intends to retain the esteem of the present spouse, social 
sciences, it is advisable that these momentous volumes should find a place 
on the parlor table. . 

Seriously, this great work, which will run to fifteen large volumes, 
of which three have been issued, has a decided place in the journalism 
library. It is needed, too, in the editorial offices of those newspapers that 
have a sense of professional responsibility. It is well within the bounds 
of possibility that future histories of journalism will consider the issu- 
ance of this Encyclopedia the cause of as great an improvement in news 
interpretation and editorial comment as resulted in the field of science 
reporting from the establishment of Science Service by the late E. W. 
Scripps and the subsequent appointing of Science editors by the great 
associations. 

It has always been hard for the layman—and the journalist is a lay- 
man—to find out what was authoritative in the field of the social 
sciences. There are hundreds of books in the bookshops that look just 
as reliable as those the genuine experts consider sound. Here at last is 
the instrument for finding out. Articles set forth the most approved 
scientific judgment on such subjects (to sample among the A’s and B’s) 
as Bolshevism, Birth Control, Abortion, Blacklists, Bloc, Blockade, Blue 
Laws, Blue Sky Laws, Bond Houses, Bonded Warehouses, Soldiers’ 
Bonus, Book Clubs, Booms, Bootlegging, Bosses, Boycott, and Boy 
Scouts. Not only are the articles themselves published under the au- 
spices of the most highly qualified specialists in the country, but each is 
followed by a bibliography ;—it is itself worth the price of admission to 
be able to find out so easily what are the authoritative and approved 
books with which to start reading up on a subject. 

Term papers from seniors will be sounder and better from now on, 
and if this book gets into as many editorial rooms as it should, an im- 
provement in the authenticity of newspaper editorials should soon begin 
to be noted. 

It should be stated, however, lest disappointment ensue, that a good 
deal of space is given to accounts of dead and gone persons, some of 
whom the newspaper is exceedingly unlikely ever to want to look up. 
Even here, however, social scientists are mingled with historical char- 
acters on whom it may be very convenient at any time to be able to get 
a sound, authentic judgment. 

Eric W. ALLEN 


University of Oregon 
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In THE Days or BicycLes AND Busties. By R. D. Blumenfeld, 
New York: Brewer & Warren, Inc. 1930. viii+248 pp. 

This is the diary of a prominent newspaper correspondent and editor 
from 1883 to 1914. Mr. Blumenfeld was a London representative of 
the New York Herald in the eighties, and later he was connected with 
the Daily Mail and then with the Daily Express. The selections which 
are given belong wholly to the London phases of Mr. Blumenfeld’s 
life, and they thus lose somewhat in interest for American readers, 
Famous London personages in political, social, theatrical, and literary 
circles appear in these entries. Automobiles whose drivers were arrested 
for scorching along at twenty-four miles an hour, female bicyclists whose 
long skirts got caught in the machine’s chains, the invasion of Picadilly 
by the shops: such matters make up the small talk with which this ob- 
servant newspaper man filled the pages of his diary—along with side- 
lights on more momentous things like the Boer War and shifts in poli- 
tical and journalistic power. 

F. L. Mort 


University of Iowa 


CONFESSIONS OF A COPYWRITER. Anonymous. New York: The Dart- 
nell Corporation. 1930. 234 pp. Illustrated. 

The man who wrote these confessions enjoys a high place in New 
York advertising circles and has written copy for many of the most im- 
portant national campaigns. He is now an advertising counselor for 
one of the largest advertising organizations in the world. 

The title page and the preface announce that the writer has chosen 
to conceal his identity in order to give unhampered play to his pen, in 
order that he might speak frankly without bowing down to sacred cows 
or kissing the skirts of vested interests in advertising. 

After all this prefatory fanfare the reader is likely to be disappointed, 
for the revelations and confessions are not nearly as startling as he may 
have been led to expect. In fact there is little exposed with which the 
average advertising or newspaper man is not already familiar. The 
revelations concern nothing very vital. 

The first half of the book is autobiographical and presents a rather 
entertaining account of the experiences of a young man breaking into 
New York advertising. The second half is given over to the reflections 
of the more mature man brought face to face with some of the sham 
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and make-believe in advertising agency practice. But though he speaks 
feelingly of ‘“‘opera star” copy writers, impractical artists, and adver- 
tisers who are “word hounds,” “fussy nuts,” “plain dumb,” or “good 
skates,” there is little of confession that is interesting except perhaps for 
some of the “short cuts” in average agency practice. 

The confessions originally appeared as a series of articles in Printed 
Salesmanship under the signature of “The Eight Minute Egg.” 

The book is entertaining but nothing to get excited about. 

KENNETH E, OLSON 

University of Minnesota 


VisiIT OF THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR AND THE GIFT FROM THE PRESS 
or His Country. Bulletin No. 61, Journalism Series. Columbia, 
Missouri: University of Missouri Press. 1930. 32 pp. 

At the twenty-first annual Journalism Week of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, last May, the German Ambassador, Dr. 
von Prittwitz und Gaffron, delivered two addresses and presented to 
the school five copies of rare old German newspapers, the gift of the 
United German Press association. This booklet contains the addresses 
delivered, a description of the gift, the letter of transmission, and a 
report of the activities in which the Ambassador participated. 

Students of the history of journalism will find the description of the 
old newspapers (dates of 1527, 1530, 1561, 1564, and 1566) very in- 
teresting. The addresses, entitled “Modern Diplomacy” and “The 
Press in International Relations”’—particularly the former—deserve 
widespread publication among American journalists and teachers of 
journalism. His Excellency’s hope that graduates of schools of journal- 
ism will “show the people the points of contact between the nations” 
and “enlarge the basis for co-operation in all fields” is one which should 
be taken to heart by the new generation of newspaper makers who are 
citizens of a nation which has suddenly become the strongest world 
power without having acquired an adequate understanding of inter- 
national manners and international tolerance. 

CHILTON R. BusH 
University of Wisconsin 


ScHOoL Press MANAGEMENT AND STYLE. By Lambert Greenawalt. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1930. 420 pp. 
Supervision of high school periodicals is becoming more and more a 
vital problem to high-school teachers, comparatively few of whom have 
had journalistic training. ‘The high-school paper is increasing in its 
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importance to the school; a higher standard is being set, and teacher- 
advisers all too often are forced to rely upon their own ingenuity in lieu 
of special training or available information in practical form. 

This volume on the style and management of the school press, written 
by the assistant pricipal and supervisor of the school weekly at William 
Penn High School, York, Pennsylvania, fills a distinct need in this field. 
Although a pioneer in its class, it covers the subject thoroughly, leaving 
little if any phase untouched. Moreover, it is written by a man who 
has had notable success as an adviser in his own high school. He has 
based this work upon his own experience. 

The author’s purpose, as he has stated, is to provide a practical man- 
ual for the writing, publishing, and financing of school periodicals, and 
he has succeeded well. 

He has treated specific problems in a specific manner. In simple and 
readable language he gives practical and detailed suggestions and in- 
structions on the financing and organizing of the periodical; on how to 
appoint and train the staff; how to handle advertising, circulation, and 
other business problems; how to get out special editions; on taking care 
of the mechanical details, style, make-up, features, editorial policies, 
gathering and handling of news, exchanges, and many other subjects of 
more or less importance. There is also a chapter devoted to the publi- 
cation of the high-school annual. The book answers practically every 
question of any importance that might be asked about high-school 
publications. 

The value of the manual is increased by the inclusion of all the 
printed forms and records necessary for conducting school periodicals 
in a methodical way. It also includes a comprehensive list of school 
publications which have won high honors in national school press con- 
tests, with which exchanges may be made to great advantage to the 
newer publications. 

A code of principles presented by the author is worthy of note. In 
this he emphasizes that school publications are not solely for the teach- 
ing of journalism, but that their first purpose should be to motivate and 
to present the creative work of students in all branches and to serve as 
a medium of constructive and creative educational publicity. 

The book is a distinct contribution to the field of educational jour- 
nalism, and will be of inestimable value to any teacher who has the 
direction and supervision of a school publication. 

Lo_a ANDERSON 
University of Missouri 
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La PressE—A TRAVERS LES AGES—FRANCE, ALLEMAGNE, ANGLE- 
TERRE, Etats-Unis. By Paul de Sury d’Aspremont. Paris-Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwver et Cie. 1929. 266 pp. $1.50. 

In the field of comparative journalism there is undoubtedly a need 
for competent, useful reference books and critical studies, but actually 
little substantial work has yet been done. Such as there has been done 
by Continentals—mostly in the form of articles—has been the work of 
Germans. In M. de Sury d’Aspremont’s La Presse, we find virtually 
the first study in French. 

Unfortunately, the author, who is a Swiss, has devoted half of his 
book to the British and American press, although to judge from ref- 
erences and certain bits of internal evidence, he is not sufficiently at 
ease in English to be able to use English books of reference. All the 
sources for the statistics which he sprinkles through the volume are 
either German or French. 

In his French section, it is interesting to find tabulated the growth of 
papers devoted exclusively to sport from 61 in 1904 to 177 in 1928, 
while those devoted to the theatre and the fine arts have dropped from 
51 and 46 to 25 and 29 respectively during the same period. The 
author has also conveniently summarized the laws governing the press 
in France, Germany, and England. 

To an American, unluckily, too many little errors have slipped into 
the section dealing with the United States to give him much confidence 
in the value of the book, although probably some of the errors are trace- 
able to the sources. Of minor importance, but indicative, are May- 
flower becoming “May Flever,” “Horace Grenley,” and “le groupe des 
‘Coy-readers’ a un chef “Master of the Deck’.” One also is told that 
Pulitzer and Hearst each bought the New York Herald at various 
times. 

The real regret is that Europeans may use this book as a source of 
information about the press of America. 

REGINALD COGGESHALL 
University of Oregon 


THE SECOND NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN- 
DUSTRY. Edited and compiled by W. Clement Moore and Herman Roe. 
St. Paul: National Editorial Association. 1930 XI Parts—64 pp. 
$2.00. 


This is an invaluable reference work for instructors in community 
journalism courses. Into sixty-four legibly printed pages, Messrs. Moore 
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and Roe have presented a well organized picture, factual and authentic, 
of the 1929 condition of the weekly newspaper industry, at the same 
time indicating industrial and business trends through comparison with 
conditions of 1928 (see First National Survey). 

Data presented were based on reports submitted by 392 weekly news- 
Papers representative of every section of the United States. Geographic- 
ally this is a valid sample. Obviously the study had to be limited to 
newspapers which maintain complete business records. This results in 
a picture which visualizes the condition, for the most part, of the larger 
or more progressive papers of the country. If this has the disadvantage 
of making the sample inadequate for the industry as a whole, it is more 
than offset by the fact that the conditions presented set up a mark for 
the less progressive papers to shoot at. 

Statistical data, in each case including a comparison between 1928 and 
1929, are presented on circulation problems, newspaper revenue, operat- 
ing costs of both the newspaper and the commercial printing plant, pay- 
roll costs, local and national advertising rates, printing prices, etc. With 
the exception of a few paragraphs in each division to interpret tabula- 
tions and suggest the trend, the compilers have refrained from exhaustive 
discussion. 


Perhaps the most significant contribution of this study is the fact that 
it sets up a mass of essential information which will in future years be 
invaluable for purposes of comparison and identification of industrial 
trends. 


Bruce R. McCoy 


University of Wisconsin 


LITERATURE FOR Lapies, 1830-1930. By Ethel M. Arnold, Mrs. 
Leslie Wallace, Lillian H. Neiswanger, and Elizabeth H. Davis. 
Manhattan, Kansas: Kansas State Agricultural College. 54 pp. 

Pleasing women has grown to be not only a national recreation, but 
has actually assumed the proportions of a national art, says Mrs. Leslie 
Wallace in her essay in this little volume. 

The pamphlet of fifty-odd pages contains three essays on the develop- 
ment of feminine tastes in reading during the past hundred years. The 
first section, “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” was written by Elizabeth H. 
Davis, reference librarian at the college. The second, “Modern Wom- 
en’s Magazines,” is by Miss Neiswanger, formerly assistant professor 
of industrial journalism, and the third, ““The Woman Reader of 1930,” 
by the late Mrs. Leslie Wallace. 
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The pursuit of the new art of pleasing women has forced the his- 
torian, the magazine writer, and the newspaper editor to keep the tastes 
of women in mind as they write. Not only do women do most of the 
buying for the family, says Miss Neiswanger, they do most of its read- 


ing, too. 

The year 1930 saw the one-hundredth anniversary of the fairer sex 
coming into its own place in the literary spotlight. Since Godey founded 
his Lady’s Book in 1830, the tastes of feminine readers have changed 
but little. The chief change is in title——lady’s books having become 
women’s magazines in the half century since lavender and old lace gave 
way to cedar closets and ready-to-wear. 

The table of contents in one of Godey’s issues of 1850 differs sur- 
prisingly little from that of a modern home magazine—personal adorn- 
ment, home making, and recreational reading being the chief constitu- 
ents of both. The very sameness of it justifies the modern editor’s 
assumption that there is an eternal Eve in every woman. 

Joun F. GALLAWAY 
University of Georgia 


For DisTINGUISHED WorK IN JOURNALISM: Mu£ssouri’s Honor 
Awarps. Bulletin No. 62 of the Journalism Series. Columbia: Uni- 
versity of Misosuri. 1931. 20 pp. 

The first of a series of awards “for distinguished work in journalism,” 
to be made annually by the School of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri, is recorded in this bulletin. Two newspapers, two publishers, 
and a foreign correspondent were the recipients of these first awards, 
embodied in bronze medallions, which were bestowed by Dean Walter 
Williams on May 8, 1930, during the twenty-first Journalism Week 
held by the school. 

The New York Times and La Prensa of Buenos Aires, Aregentina, 
were the newspapers honored. Arthur H. Sulzberger, vice-president of 
the Times, received the medal for his paper. Senor Jose S. Gollan, 
represented Dr. Ezequiel P. Paz, publisher of La Prensa. 

The individuals honored were: Percy S. Bullen, American corre- 
spondent for the London Daily Telegraph; E. W. Stephens, Missouri 
editor and publisher, who was represented by his son, E. Sydney Ste- 
phens; and Ward A. Neff, publisher of the Chicago Drover’s Journal, 
alumnus of the school, and donor of Jay H. Neff Hall. 

The tributes read by Dean Williams and the responses made by the 
several recipients are quoted in full in the bulletin, and it is illustrated 
by photographs of the medallion and of the six men. 
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Noteworthy among the responses is Mr. Sulzberger’s tribute to “The 
Idealism of Mr. Ochs,” an address of perhaps 2,000 words giving inti- 
mate glimpses of the spirit and conduct of the New York Times, which 
any teacher of journalism will find of interest. 

Mr. Bullen, who has represented English newspapers in this coun- 
try for twenty-five years, made a striking comment on American edu- 
cation. Visitors from Europe, he declared, after brief stays in this 
country, “talk very learnedly of mass production, mass distribution, 
mass consumption and mass financing, but usually not a word about 
mass or universal education, which to my mind is a fact almost sufficient 
in itself to explain the amazing success which America enjoys today.” 

Appreciation of the importance and success of the schools of journal- 
ism, and notably of his alma mater, was expressed by Mr. Neff. Con- 
cerning the possibility of “over-production of journalism graduates,” he 
said, “‘A quality product can always be marketed whether the product is 
a commodity or the services of men. There may be reason to fear the 
‘saturation point’ in the production of journalists if only average quality 
is to be turned out, but for years to come there will be a big field for 
replacements on newspapers and publications of every description if the 
schools of journalism will send out men and women of higher educa- 
tional attainments.” 

The Missouri School of Journalism announces that similar awards 
will be announced at future Journalism Weeks. Nominations may be 
made to the school by anyone before February 1 of each year. 

Grant M. Hype 


University of Wisconsin 


FLoyp Gipsons, KNIGHT OF THE AiR. By Douglas Gilbert. New 
York: R. M. McBride and Company. 1930. v+-96 pp. 

The “Knight of the Air” part of the title of this book comes from the 
fact that Floyd Gibbons, once well known newspaper man and war cor- 
respondent, is now a well known radio speaker dealing in news and ad- 
venture. The present publication apparently is sponsored by Gibbons’ 
present employers, the NBC, but it is to his newspaper career that it 
owes its interest. 

Gibbons, while on the Chicago Tribune, packed more adventure into 
sixty days than the average citizen gets in sixty years. The stories of 
his exploits make thrilling reading, whether told by Burton Rascoe, 
whose introduction occupies a third of this book, or Douglas Gilbert, 
who wrote the rest. 
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Gilbert opens with Gibbons, newly assigned war correspondent, tak- 
the liner “Laconia” on the strength of a hunch that it would be sunk, 
instead of another safer liner carrying the departing German ambassador. 
The “Laconia” was sunk and Gibbons got a fine scoop. 

There is the story of how Gibbons lost an eye in winning a croix de 
guerre. Another of Gibbons’ trip across the desert of Timbuctoo. 

In between the adventure there is description of Gibbons’ present life 
as a radio broadcaster, or the work of preparing his daily talks for the 
Literary Digest and others. We are told that he speaks clearly at an 
average speed of 216 words a minute, and that this is faster than any one 
else talks. 

All this last is fair enough but nothing more than one would expect 
from a successful radio man. ‘The point, to a journalistic audience, is 
that Floyd Gibbons, now “Knight of the Air,’”’ won his spurs as Yeoman 
Gibbons of the Printed Page. 

The Douglas Gilbert part of the book is copyrighted by the New York 
Telegram and presumably was first published in that newspaper. 

R. I. THACKERY 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


StyLE Book SoutH Dakota Press AssociATIon. [By Press Associ- 
ation Committee.] Brookings, South Dakota: Department of Printing 
and Rural Journalism, State College. 1931. 24 pp. 

This interesting little style book is based upon the style manual of the 
government printing office at Washington and hence will not be per- 
fectly satisfactory to the zealous adherents either of the up style or the 
down style. But it is a judicious mingling of the two, making some de- 
partures from the government manual which seem wise. It treats of the 
preparation of copy, capitalization, punctuation, abbreviations, figures, 
word divisions, and spelling, with a few pages of general hints to rural 
news writers. There are some good things in it not found in other style 
books, 

FREDERICK J. LAZELL 


University of Iowa 


EpirorIAL ARTICLES REPRINTED FROM THE New YorK Sun. New 
York: The Sun. 1931. 16 pp. 

This pamphlet contains eighteen “human interest” or “casual essay” 
editorials. Twelve are 1930’s. In the lot is one old-timer, the perhaps 
too-famous sentimental tour de force, “Is There a Santa Clause?” which 
first appeared in 1897, and is 1897 in every line. 
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The collection, which merits the study of any class in editorial writ. 
ing, proves the point that editorial columns are not always as bad as 
readers have often observed them to be. Here may be found writing 
perilously close to literature. ‘True things are said, and said aptly and 
with flashes of fine phrasing. The notable characterististic of the selec- 
tions is originality of form. “Lindbergh Flies Alone” is a prose-poem 
good enough not to be noticeably marred by touches of conscious literary 
diction. ‘This Punctual Spot,” “View from an Airplane,” “Note on 
a Pub. Doc.,” and ‘“‘With the Chief Justices” break up, in different ways, 
the conventional editorial pattern of statement, amplification, and con- 
cluding punch. 

The New York Sun has done well to save these ephemera from the 
common journalistic doom. Baltimore’s Sun, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, and the New York Herald-Tribune (to mention no others) ought 
to add their own best in this field. And while it is still a timely matter, 
someone ought to bring out a collection of the best editorials of the New 
York World. 

LAWRENCE Martin 
Northwestern University 


THe CRAFT OF THE Critic. By St. Stephenson Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 1931. xiii+401 pp. $3.00 

Professor S. Stephenson Smith’s The Craft of the Critic is a rambling 
and at times hopelessly discursive collection of critical opinions, anec- 
dotes, and quotations, It errs in its lack of structure, and it errs worst 
of all in its effort to cover a great deal too much ground. The criticism 
of literature, the theatre, moving pictures, talkies, musical comedy, and 
jazz has, no doubt, a certain inter-relation; but it is a rare man who is 
called on to deal with all of them, and it is a great mistake to cram 90 
much unrelated material into a single volume. The result is not a good 
encyclopedia, not a good book of essays, not a good historical study of 
criticism, and not a good textbook, though it is a little of them all, with 
some highly stimulating passages. 

The book opens with more or less conventional chapters on the pos- 
sibility of objective criticism, the structure of the book review, literary 
gossip, the criticism of biography, and various types of novel. The sec: 
ond half deals with the criticism of drama and of almost everything else. 
The book’s chief merit is the intelligent selection of the brighter bits 
from the author’s obviously wide reading. These often make it highly 
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suggestive. At its best, The Craft of the Critic indicates that the author 
will with more experience be capable of vastly better work. 

: JOHN BAKELESS 
New York University 


VERTICAL CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING. By Lawrence Campbell Lock- 
ley. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1931. 267 pp. 

This volume deals with a phase of advertising of such recent develop- 
ment that perhaps an explanation of its summarizing title is needed. 

Vertical Coéperative advertising is any kind of advertising-publication 
—radio, car-card, out-door, or other—the cost of which is shared be- 
tween manufacturer and distributor by means of the contribution of 
money, credit, services, or merchandise. 

Less accurately, this type of advertising is frequently referred to as 
“fifty-fifty advertising.” 

That manufacturers in recent years have shared the advertising ex- 
pense with their distributors is generally known. The extent to which 
this practice has been applied in varying degrees for subsidizing outlets 
necessary in the distribution of goods is not so generally appreciated. 
Business writers have had little to say on the subject relative to its de- 
sirability as a marketing expedient. 

Vertical coéperative advertising represents a perplexing marketing 
problem brought about by the increased volume in advertising of 
branded goods, by a differential in advertising rates, and by the highly 
competitive situation which manufacturers in all lines have had to face 
with the increased production following the World War. 

Just how generally this advertising practice has been accepted, its uses, 
abuses, advantages and disadvantages, its economic and social aspects are 
points discussed in this readable volume by Mr. Lockley, formerly of the 
research staff of the Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. Mr, Lockley wrote the book at the suggestion of, and 
in conjunction with, the Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 

Viewed in the light it throws on present-day competition, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining outlets in a field crowded with a multiplicity of 
branded merchandise, and the present chaotic condition of the retail field, 
this study of the application and functioning of vertical codperative ad- 
vertising should interest anyone in business. 

For the newspaper publisher, business manager, and advertising man- 
ager, Mr. Lockley’s thesis contains much help. He points out the effects 
of discriminatory rates as applied to the national advertiser in the devel- 
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opment of this form of advertising and its application often as a retali- 
atory measure. 

Whether publishers will continue to discriminate between the national 
and local advertiser is not the point for discussion here. The practice 
in the past has had a share in developing a new phase of advertising so 
generally accepted as to be considered for its value as a marketing 
strategy. 

The author has made as complete a study as present conditions permit 
and has drawn some interesting conclusions as to its economic soundness. 

C. L. SANDERS 
University of Iowa 


Mr. Miter oF “THe Times,” THE Story oF AN Epitor. By F. 
Fraser Bond. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. x+264 
pp. $3.00. 

To the person who looks upon the newspaper field today as one in 
which a man’s personality is hopelessly lost, Mr. Bond’s story of Charles 
Ransom Miller’s career as editor-in-chief of the New York Times tears 
aside that mythical veil, and in gripping style shows that when a man is 
a man of ideas, ideals and character his personality still ranks as one of 
the greatest factors in the business, despite corporate control and ma- 
chine-like organization. 

Of course, anonymity was this great editor’s lot as far as the general 
public was concerned. Like all metropolitan editors since the era of 
personal journalism, Miller was unknown by name to the reading public. 
His work had a tremendous influerice on the affairs of the nation, but he 
could not capitalize on it for himself; and so, when the Times, in one 
of those periods of loss of public favor, almost hit the rocks of destruc- 
tion, it was by the sheer power of his personality that Miller interested 
a small group of men in coming to the rescue, perfecting re-organization 
and saving to America’s newspaper world one of its greatest forces for 
clean, high minded journalism. 

Mr. Bond states that his purpose in creating the book is to rescue from 
further oblivion the memory of this man who for forty years before his 
death was a vital asset to this country’s growth, both in thought and 
action. In choosing his vehicle, Mr. Bond has purposely stayed away 
from any attempt at analytical preaching. He drives through to his 
objective with a wealth of anecdotes, happily chosen and easily told, so 
that the result makes a story intense enough in its interest to hold any 
reader. 

To the historically minded reader, the book mobilizes an array of 
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incidents that stand out as high lights in some of the nation’s most 
stirring social and political changes. It depicts them with the human 
warmth of the “debunking style” that has grown so popular, without 
the curse of doing any debunking itself. 

Most valuable, perhaps, to those readers who are a part of the 
younger element of today’s army of newspaper men, is the constant flow 
throughout the narrative of the fact that the man who would attain the 
heights of journalistic success is the one who works and always works at 
the task of keeping himself in touch with people and events; who keeps 
alive to the fact that, as important as cog wheels and cash registers are to 
modern business, they cannot supersede a thorough grasp of knowledge 
of all kinds. Charles R. Miller was able to do what he did and reach 
the heights he attained only because he never ceased to be a student, to 
study economics, international relations, history, philosophy, languages 
until the moment of his death. He knew what people and nations were 
thinking and doing and why; and he was able to judge whether they 
were on the right track. His judgment and foresight, rather than his 
ability as an adept chronicler, made him the great force he was. 

An appendix contains a well selected few of Miller’s powerful edi- 
torials. The book makes for itself a place on the shelves of any jour- 
nalism library. 

HerscHEL M, CoLsert 
Grinnell College 


A MoperRN ARGENTINE NeEwspaAPeER. By José S. Gollan. Washing- 
ton: Pan-American Union. 1930. 13 pp. 

Few papers in the world have reached the position in their communi- 
ties enjoyed by La Prensa, the great Buenos Aires daily, and at the same 
time maintained such lofty standards of clean journalism and impartial- 
ity of news treatment. This reprint from the Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union describes the history and policies of this paper. It is a 
condensation of eight lectures delivered by Dr. José S. Gollan of the 
editorial staff of La Prensa at the School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri in 1930. 

La Prensa maintains several free health, educational and cultural 
services for its public, being a sort of popular university. It carries its 
institutional attitude into its newspaper policy, using great care to avoid 
being influenced by government, business or political parties. It prints 
both sides of disagreements if they are important enough for the public 
to be informed, but refuses to pander to sensation-loving popular appe- 
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tite. Its news is judged by the extent of benefit or detriment it will be 
to the community. Despite its conservative policy it has won to the 
position of largest Spanish newspaper in the world. Evidently accuracy, 
impartiality and thoroughness have proved adequate as circulation-build- 
ing policies. 

W. R. SLAUGHTER 
Northwestern University 


Copy. By D. D. Hoover. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
xi+327 pp. $2.50. 

Copy, by D. D. Hoover, of the Indianapolis News, is a fresh and 
vigorous piece of writing about newspaper work that will interest young 
men and women in schools of journalism and newspaper offices. 

It purports to carry the school of journalism graduate through some 
of the experiences he will encounter when first he begins the regular 
grind of reporting and copyreading. Schools of journalism have set 
themselves somewhat the same task that Mr. Hoover sets for his book 
and they will find it useful to supplement material on reporting. There 
is nothing quite like it. 

There are chapters on getting a job, the spirit of the city room, cov- 
ering courts and the county building, city hall reporting and the federal 
run, the statehouse and politics, police reporting, interviewing, sports, 
woman in journalism, the small town field, publicity and the news, 
features, editorial writing, headlines, copyreading, special fields, press 
associations, and foreign fields, literature vs. journalism, the evolution 
of a news story, libel and contempt of court, the elements of news, 
FYI, and a glossary and bibliography. 

I was a little troubled that a book designed to bridge a gap should 
devote so much of its time to matter that is already being taught in 
schools of journalism. ‘The bibliography consists of books now in use 
in courses in reporting, editorial writing, etc. The only fresh thing in 
the text is the experience of Mr. Hoover and the play of his mind over 
the old, familiar rules. But that is no small contribution. 

LAWRENCE W. MurpPHy 
University of Illinois 





NEWS NOTES 


Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 
Pennsylvania State College 


The joint committee of editors and heads of schools and departments 
of journalism, which met for the first time April 4 in Cleveland, passed 
a resolution declaring the necessity for better co-operation between news- 
papers and schools of journalism both in the placement of graduates and 
in each other’s activities. "The committee represents four national or- 
ganizations: the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, represented by Dr. W. G. Bleyer, of the University of 
Wisconsin, Dean F. L. Martin, of the University of Missouri, and Dean 
Eric W. Allen, of the University of Oregon; the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism, represented by Franklin Banner, of the 
Pennsylvania State College, John E. Drewry, of the University of 
Georgia, and Allen §. Will, of Columbia University; the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, represented by Fred Fuller Shedd, editor 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Paul Bellamy, managing editor of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer, and H. B. Johnson, editor of the 
Watertown, New York Daily Times; the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, represented by George C. Dollivar, editor of the Battle Creek, 


Michigan, Moon Journal, Lemuel E. Hall, editor of the Wareham, 
Massachusetts, Courier, and Walter D. Allen, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
The resolution was drafted by Mr. Shedd, Mr. Bellamy, and Dr. 
Bleyer and reads as follows: 


The joint committee of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, and the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
indorses the spirit and substance of the principles and standards of education for 
journalism, adopted by the Association of Teachers and Schools of Journalism 
Dec. 30, 1924. 

We recognize the increasing demand of newspaper organizations for college 
trained workers. We believe it the proper mission and obligation of schools of 
journalism to supply that demand. And to that end we believe that the basic 
education for newspaper work should be in such courses and such mental equip- 
ment as are generally recognized as the requirements for a bachelor’s degree, 
specifically directed and applied so far as possible to the problems of newspaper 
service. We believe that such college training, so directed, should be supple- 
mented by specific instruction in the fundamentals of newspaper service, its 
mission and obligations, its history, its ethics, with special regard for the defini- 
tion and development of news, and in the practical art of newspaper work with 
laboratory equipment, to afford training and practice for the small paper as 
well as the large. 
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Many of the schools of journalism are doing such work today and in our opin- 
ion this joint committee can better serve its purpose by directing attention to and 
securing recognition of the work being done and the methods used in these schools 
than by attempting dogmatically to set up any particular code of standards. 

In justice to their students and to themselves, schools and departments of jour- 
nalism should make every effort to determine, as early as possible in the college 
course, the fitness of each student for a career in journalism, on the basis of 
personality, aptitude, and mental ability; and then should discourage all students 
who do not measure up to a high standard in these qualifications from continu- 
ing their preparation for journalism. 

The standards for graduation from all schools and departments of journalism 
should be sufficiently high to prevent students who are lacking knowledge, ability, 
or proficiency from obtaining an academic degree in journalism. 

We recommend to the organizations which this joint committee represents that 
they advance, by word and act, in every proper manner, a greater degree of co- 
operation between schools of journalism and the press. 

The committee declares that, with few exceptions, this co-operation has lagged 
behind the necessities of the case. We do not attempt to say whose fault this is, 
outside of observing that neither side is co-operating as much as it should. 

We look forward to the day when every newspaper will make it its business to 
know what the schools of journalism are doing and when every school of journal- 
ism will go out of its way to know what the newspapers are doing. We com- 
mend the practice which has grown up in some states, whereby newspaper editors 
and schools of journalism authorities go over the lists of graduating classes and 
arrange as far as possible for the placement of graduates. 

We urge upon the organizations which this committee represents to forward 
in every possible way a better understanding and a greater co-operation between 
the press and the schools of journalism. 


The supplementary resolution read as follows: 


The committee recommends to its parent organizations the taking of steps 

toward having a study made on the standards and methods of the schools of 
journalism and of the requirements on the part of newspapers from the product 
of these schools, 
It was voted to include in the study a review of the opportunities in 
newspaper service for graduates of schools of journalism. The commit- 
tee also voted to recommend to its parent organizations that it be made 
a permanent group. 

Widespread attention was given in the newspaper trade press this 
year to the selection of the fifth annual all-American weekly newspaper 
“eleven” by John H. Casey, of the University of Oklahoma School of 
Journalism. A new feature this year was the addition of a coach of 
the “team.” Notable achievements among the papers chosen were 
community service enterprises, the auditing of circulations, and the use 
of informal and locally written editorial columns appearing on page one 
of the newspapers. 
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Miss Helen Hemphill is the newest member of the teaching staff of 
the Department of Journalism at Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Miss Hemphill, who is teaching elementary journalism and rural press 
as well as editing the /ndustrialist, alumni publication, was graduated 
from the Department last summer. 

The manuscript for the first book dealing with the problems and 
organization of newspaper reference libraries, written by Robert W. 
Desmond, assistant professor in the Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is now in the hands of the University of Minnesota 

_Press and will be published sometime before Autumn. 

With the idea that students not majoring in journalism may be in- 
terested in taking courses offered in the history of journalism, feature 
articles, and in editorial writing, the University of Colorado Department 
now gives credit to non-majors for two or four hours of the six hours 
offered in each subject. 

The Department of Journalism of the University of Texas is offering 
a course in Newspaper Ethics this semester for the first time in the 
history of the department. The enrollment is forty-eight. 

A selection of editorials written by the dean of Colorado editors, 
Colonel L. C. Paddock of the Boulder Daily Camera, is being com- 
piled by A. Gayle Waldrop, associate professor of journalism at the 
University of Colorado. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, spoke at the Minnesota Editorial Association 
convention in St. Paul in January. His subject was “Education for 
Journalism.” 

The Southwestern Journalism Congress held its spring meeting at 
the University of Texas in Austin May 1 and 2. This was the fifth 
annual meeting of the group, which is composed of the senior colleges 
and universities in the southwest that are offering courses in journalism. 
The charter members were Baylor College for Women, Baylor Uni- 
versity, College of Industrial Arts, Southern Methodist University, 
Texas A. & M. College, Texas Christian University, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Trinity University, and the University of Texas. Last 
year invitations were extended to the University of Arkansas, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Louisiana State University, and Tulane Univer- 
sity. Professor Paul J. Thompson, of the University of Texas, is presi- 
dent; Miss Helen Zene Wortman, of Baylor College for Women, is 
vice-president; Miss Ailese Parten, of Baylor College for Women, is 
secretary-treasurer. Miss Wortman was elected president this year. 
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Among the speakers this year were Fred Fuller Shedd, of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, president of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors; United States Senator Tom Connally of Texas; Dr. 
Willis J. Abbot, of the Christian Science Monitor; Professor John H. 
Casey, of the University of Oklahoma; Professor A. F. Henning, of 
Southern Methodist University ; Professor J. Willard Ridings, of Texas 
Christian University; Professor Marvin G. Osborn, Louisiana State 
University; Professor Cecil Horne, of Texas Technological College; 
Professor Frank E. Burkhalter, of Baylor University; Professor Lester 
Jordan, of Trinity University; and a number of the most prominent 
Texas editors and publishers. 

Assembling newspaper men and women from all parts of the state, 
the fourth annual session of the Georgia Press Institute began at the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, University of Georgia, Thurs- 
day evening, February 19, and continued through Saturday, February 
21. Addresses by eminent journalists and educators, class room instruc- 
tion in journalistic technique, and round table conferences on publishing 
problems constituted the program. Director H. F. Harrington of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, and author of 
several textbooks on journalism, headed an instructional staff composed 
of teachers of journalism from Georgia colleges, who delivered lectures 
and conducted classes in all phases of newspaper work. Claude G. 
Bowers, chief editorial writer of the New York Evening World, and 
author of Jefferson and Hamilton and The Tragic Era, addressed the 
editors, faculty and students Saturday. Dr. Harley L. Lutz of Prince- 
ton University, who recently made a study of the Georgia tax situation, 
also spoke before the editors. 

Professor Ralph L. Crosman, head of the Department of Journalism 
of the University of Colorado, gave an address on “Freedom of the Press 
in 1930,” which he prepared for the December meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism, before the Colorado Press Associ- 
ation at its January meeting in Denver, and before the Boulder Chamber 
of Commerce, February 10. 

A contest to measure improvement during the last year among North 
Dakota weekly newspapers was conducted under the direction of the 
Department of Journalism, University of Minnesota, during December 
and January. Professor Kenneth E. Olson was in charge of the judg- 
ing, in which students participated. 

Journalism students at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
came to the rescue of the Delaware Daily Gazette, February 12, on 
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the occasion of the illness of W. D. Thompson, editor and publisher; 
Walter J. Campbell, city editor; and Henry C. Thompson, reporter. 
The society editor of the Gazette was the only editorial staff member 
who reported for work, but a staff of three journalism students hastily 
drafted for service put out a twelve-page edition on schedule. 

Four state and two local projects for newspaper campaigns have been 
developed by the class in Newspaper Crusades at the University of Colo- 
rado during the winter quarter. Staffs of three or four students have 
gathered facts and written stories and editorials, determined when to 
start publication and how often stories should be printed on these proj- 
ects: County managers for counties, consolidation of Colorado’s sixty- 
three counties, solution of Colorado’s penitentiary problems, passage of 
a “safety-responsibility” law to apply to automobile drivers, physical 
educational facilities and needs of the city schools, and development of 
holiday house associations and summer camp in the Boulder region. 

Professor Roy L. French, chairman of the Department of Journalism 
at the University of Southern California, announced recently there 
has been an increase of 20 per cent among sophomores and 22 per cent 
among freshmen enrolled in the department of journalism. Statistics 
which he has recently compiled reveal an increase in the interest by not 
only those who are taking up journalism as a life work, but those 
students who are specializing in other fields but who recognize the news- 
paper as an important institution indirectly connected with their life 
work, 

The Chicago Tribune made a gift of $125,000 to the Medill School 
of Journalism of Northwestern University in February according to 
the recent announcement of President Walter Dill Scott. The Tribune 
Company, ten years ago when the Medill School was established as a 
memorial to Joseph Medill, offered to contribute $12,000 a year for 
five years. This agreement later was extended to January 1, 1931. 
The agreement has now been extended to cover the next ten years. 

The organization of a School of Journalism at the Louisiana State 
University to succeed the present department was announced February 
19. The Department of Journalism, established in 1923, grew out of 
courses in journalism which were begun in 1912. The present enroll- 
ment in journalism is 179. Sixty-eight students are registered for the 
four-year course. Professor M. G. Osborn will be director of the 
School. 

Professor John Casey, of the School of Journalism of the University 
of Oklahoma, is writing a history of the National Editorial Association. 
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The Association plans to send two volumes of the work to each member, 

Two hundred and eight alumni and former students of the University 
of Oklahoma School of Journalism are engaged in journalistic work in 
nineteen different states and three foreign countries, it was found in a 
survey just completed by H. H. Herbert, director of the school. Most 
of the number are working on newspapers, but practically every type of 
journalism is represented in the list. 

The thirty-ninth chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, was recently installed at Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The three new courses offered in the evening division of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University, this year are attracting 
considerable attention. ‘Social Backgrounds in Recent Literature,” 
taught by Professor John T. Frederick, editor of The Midland, is a 
general survey of outstanding examples of the relation between litera- 
ture and social and economic conditions, 1830-1930. ‘Problems of 
Publicity and Promotion,” Professor William R. Slaughter’s course, is 
a practical analysis of the various fields of publicity, and, in addition, 
gives some attention to problems of newspaper promotion and adminis- 
tration. Director Harrington’s course in “Problems of the Community 
and Suburban Newspaper’’ is designed primarily for students interested 
in the publication of country weeklies and small town dailies. 

A new class in applied advertising, directed by M. H. Goodrode, 
former division sales promotion manager of A. W. Shaw Publishing 
Company, has opened at Lane Evening School, Chicago. 

A new journalism course planned to acquaint students with problems 
involved in the reporting of public affairs will be offered by the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, during the second 
semester. Students will be assigned to cover important court trials and 
news events at the Athens County courthouse and the Athens city hall. 
The course will be taught by Art Susott, city editor of the Athens 
Messenger and head of the journalism laboratory of the school. 

Professor Frank L. Martin, associate dean of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri, has been named convention chairman 
of the World Press Congress, which will hold a regional meeting in 
Mexico City, Mexico, August 10-14. Dr. Walter Williams, president 
of the University and dean of the School of Journalism is honorary 
president of the Congress. 

Mr. Clem Lane of the Chicago Daily News has joined the Medill 
School of Journalism’s evening division staff as assistant to Mr. George 
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T. Schreiber, of the Chicago Evening Post, who supervises the Ad- 
vanced Newspaper Reporting class. Mr. Frank Smothers of the News 
was Mr. Schreiber’s assistant last year. . 

Mr. A. C. Smith, for the past three years state editor and member 
of the editorial staff of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Tribune, is serving as 
graduate assistant in journalism at the University of Oklahoma this 
year. He acts as laboratory supervisor for more than one hundred re- 
porters. Sixty-seven students in the beginning reporting class under 
Smith’s direction during the first semester of this year wrote 3,692 news 
stories, an average of more than fifty-five stories for each student. 

By acquiring control through leases of the Columbia Herald-States- 
man, the Sturgeon Leader and the Centralia Courier, the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri becomes the first school to 
have its own rural weekly newspapers for providing professional train- 
ing in that particular field of journalism. ‘The leases were made in 
November through the University of Missouri Publishing Association, 
publishers of the Columbia Daily Missourian. Issuance of the three 
papers in the Missourian plant in Jay H. Neff Hall was begun early in 
December. All the editorial, make-up, and advertising work on these 
publications is done under the supervision of the School of Journalism 
by students enrolled in country newspaper production classes. Omar D. 
Gray, for many years editor and publisher of the Sturgeon Leader, has 
been employed as general manager to look after the business affairs of 
these publications. The Columbia Herald-Statesman is 111 years old, 
the oldest newspaper west of St. Louis. The Centralia Courier is 
rounding out its fiftieth year and the Sturgeon Leader has been pub- 
lished continuously since 1866. 

Thomas F. Barnhart, an expert in the country weekly field, has been 
appointed assistant professor of journalism in the Department of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Minnesota, and began work there at the 
beginning of the Spring quarter. Mr. Barnhart is a graduate of the 
University of Washington School of Journalism, where he also edited 
the university daily. He has spent nine years in the business and editorial 
departments of Washington newspapers, principally in the rural field. 
He served two years as assistant manager of the Washington Press 
association and served as an assistant in the University of Washington 
School of Journalism. Courses offered next year at the University of 
Minnesota by Professor Barnhart and Professor Kenneth E. Olson will 
meet an increasing demand for training in the business, advertising, and 
circulation branches of journalism. 
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To meet the increasing demand of northwestern publishers of small 
daily newspapers for men who are not only trained as reporters and 
copyreaders but who are equipped also for positions on advertising or 
circulation staffs of these papers, the Department of Journalism at the 
University of Minnesota will next fall offer a two-term course in 
Newspaper Administration, under Professor Kenneth E. Olson. The 
course will devote itself to a study of the business problems of the small 
daily, including newspaper organization, administration of editorial 
budgets, management of local, national, and classified advertising de- 
partments, circulation, promotion, and business management. 

In connection with the fiftieth anniversary at South Dakota State 
College, celebrated in February, a 160-page historical bulletin was pub- 
lished. ‘The bulletin was edited and printed in the Department of 
Printing and Rural Journalism. 

A prize of one hundred dollars, to be awarded in May, 1932, to the 
outstanding student in newspaper advertising in the University of Okla- 
homa school of journalism, has been offered by R. V. Downing, Norman 
banker. This award is in addition to three prizes of fifty, twenty-five, 
and five dollars respectively, now being given each semester by Downing 
for the best series of bank advertisements written in the advertising 
classes. 

G. H. Thomson, a graduate of the University of Nebraska and form- 
erly reporter and copy reader on the Rapid City, South Dakota, Journal, 
is an instructor in the Department of Printing and Rural Journalism 
at South Dakota State College. Mr. Thomson supersedes W. W. 
Ellis, now associate editor of the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
Magazine. 

A Journalism section was added this year to the Central Ohio Con- 
ference on Supervision and Teacher Training which was held under 
the auspices of Ohio Wesleyan University. Thirty persons, including 
teachers of high school journalism, supervisors of publications, and 
school administrators attended the journalism sectional meeting. 
“Worthy Objectives of School Journalism” was the theme of the ses- 
sion. Professor Douglass W. Miller, head of the journalistic work at 
Ohio Wesleyan, welcomed the visitors and offered a critical service to 
the school publications of central Ohio.: 

The class in the Community Newspaper at the University of Iowa 
published the Clayton County Register at Elkader, Iowa, for March 26. 
The edition contained twenty-eight pages and about $1,100 worth of 
advertising. 
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Professor William L. Mapel, B. J. 1924, Missouri, is the new di- 
rector of the Lee Memorial School of Journalism at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. Professor Mapel was formerly 
qa staff writer on the Kansas City Star, city editor of the Maryville, 
Missouri, Daily Forum, associate editor of the Edina, Missouri, Sentinel, 
instructor of Journalism at Maryville State Teachers College, and 
professor of Journalism at the Kent, Ohio, State College. He has 
been on the faculty of the Lee School since 1928. Oscar W. Riegel, 
B. A., 1924, Wisconsin, and M. A. 1930, Columbia University, has 
become Assistant Professor of Journalism at the same school. Professor 
Riegel was formerly with the Neenah, Wisconsin, Daily News; the 
Reading, Pennsylvania, Tribune; the Lancaster, Pennsylvania, News 
Journal; and the European edition of the Chicago Tribune and New 
York Daily News, in Paris. For two years he was a member of the 
faculty of Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Francis E. Charles, assistant professor of industrial journalism at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, resigned at the 
beginning of this school year. Professor Charles is editor of the Drovers’ 
Telegram, published in Kansas City. 

Speakers at the University of Minnesota during the last several 
months have included George B. Dolliver, president of the National 
Editorial Association and editor of the Battle Creek, Michigan, Moon- 
Journal; Harry Elmer Barnes, special editorial writer for the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; and Chester H. Rowell, former publisher of the 
Fresno, California, Republican. Dr. Frank Luther Mott, director of 
the School of Journalism, University of Iowa, and editor of the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, also was a visitor. 

A new course in typography has been added to the journalism curricu- 
lum at the University of South Dakota. While designed primarily for 
journalism students, advertising and commercial art students will also 
take the course. Professor E. G. Trotzig will teach the course. 

The Tenth District of the Advertising Federation of America is 
sponsoring a series of nine addresses on various phases of advertising 
before the students studying advertising and journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Texas this year. 

A file of early California newspapers and pamphlets, valued at more 
than one thousand dollars, has been presented recently to the University 
of California by James H. Toler. 

Professor Eric P. Kelly of the journalism department at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire, was recently awarded a medal at 
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the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Vilno in Poland for recognition of his book The Blacksmith 
of Vilno which he wrote in 1929 while he was engaged in literary work 
at that university. 

Motion pictures are now being used to teach reporting to journalism 
students at Ohio Wesleyan University. A variety of scenes, ranging 
from the glass-blowing process to the cod-fishing industry, have been 
shown by means of the projection machine and screen which were set 
up in the classroom. Later it is planned to “‘shoot’’ scenes on the Ohio 
Wesleyan campus with a local cast in action. A Charlie Chaplin com- 
edy also will be presented. By means of these two types of movies, 
emotional reactions will be brought into play. After seeing the films 
the students write accounts of what they observe and then their reports 
are re-cheked with the pictures. 

The retirement of Dr. John W. Cunliffe, director of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism of Columbia University, from active duty at his 
own request on June 30, the end of the present academic year, was 
announced recently by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia, following the monthly meeting of the trustees. Carl W. 
Ackerman, assistant to the president of the General Motors, former 
war correspondent, author and a member of the school’s class of 1913, 
was appointed his successor. Dr. Cunliffe will remain at Columbia as 
director emeritus of the school and will serve as adviser to the faculty 
and advanced students, taking “such part in the active work of the 
school as he may desire,” according to Dr. Butler’s announcement. The 
author of numerous critical works on English and European literature, 
widely used for reference, Dr. Cunliffe plans to complete several literary 
projects when freed from the pressure of administrative duties. Dr. 
Cunliffe has been with the School of Journalism since 1912, the year 
of its founding under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Professor Buford P. Brown, of the Department of Journalism at 
Stanford University, will act for one year as head of the Department of 
Journalism at the University of Florida. Professor Brown taught in 
the Oklahoma University School of Journalism last year as an exchange 
teacher. 

Literary Background of Journalism is the title of a new course to be 
offered next year by the Department of Journalism at the University of 
Minnesota. This course, which will be given by Professor Edwin H. 
Ford, will undertake a study of the journalistic writing of a literary 
character both in American and foreign fields, with a view to moti- 
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vating better writing among journalism students. Its bibliography will 
contain the works of Defoe, Addison, Steele, Dickens, Stephen Crane, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Mark Twain, and living authars whose writing careers 
have evolved from journalism. Another new course, entitled Journal- 
ism of Finance and Commerce, will be offered next year by Professor 
Thomas E. Steward. It will be concerned with a special study of writ- 
ing for financial and business publications. Another course, Business 
and Specialized Journalism, offered by Professor Edwin H. Ford, will 
devote itself to the more technical problems involved in editing grade 
and class publications. A year course in Contemporary Affairs will be 
required of all seniors under the revised curriculum recently approved 
by university officials. Its aim will be to unify and correlate the sep- 
arate social studies which students have had in their three first years 
of college, insofar as they bear on important contemporary questions 
and problems—problems which are of interest to reporter and editor, 
about which the newspaper man must write and concerning which he 
must serve as an interpreter. 

Thirty-four senior students in the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska spent two weeks in April getting actual newspaper 
experience as reporters on twenty-five Nebraska daily and weekly 
papers. The plan of sending seniors to do reporting on Nebraska news- 
papers was devised three years ago by Professor Gayle C. Walker, 
director of the School of Journalism, in order to give them some prac- 
tical experience in the field before their graduation. Students go to the 
papers as “cub” reporters and work without pay under the direction of 
the editor. For two weeks they are on duty as regular employees of the 
newspaper without any obligation to the publisher. This apprenticeship 
period now is required of all seniors in the Nebraska School of Jour- 
nalism, 

Thirteen students of the class in the Weekly Newspaper at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota spent their spring vacations putting into practice 
some of the ideas they have learned concerning the publication of country 
newspapers. The class was divided into four groups or teams. Each 
team took complete charge of a Minnesota weekly for the week ending 
April 4, and did all the editorial work and advertising layout, and solici- 
tation. Each group worked out some special edition or carried a central 
theme throughout the issue. The four papers selected for the work were 
the Waseca Journal, Waseca, 28 pages, 2046 inches of display adver- 
tising ; Sherburne County Star News, Elk River, 12 pages, 949 inches of 
display; the Hennepin County Enterprise, Robbinsdale, 10 pages, 640 
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inches of display ; and the Battle Lake Review, Battle Lake, eight pages, 
with 480 inches of display advertising. ‘The trips into the field are an 
annual feature of the class work at the University of Minnesota. 

South Dakota State College entertained the publishers and newspaper 
foremen of the state at the first annual newspaper day, May 22. Fea. 
tures of the day were an editorial writing contest, demonstrations of 
helps to mechanical efficiency, and a banquet, at which Governor War- 
ren Green and Senator Peter Norbeck were speakers. 

The School of Journalism at the University of lowa has added to its 
equipment a balopticon, by which pieces of copy are projected on a large 
screen for the study of classes in reporting and copyreading. 

Parsons College, at Fairfield, Iowa, held its sixth annual Journalism 
Day on May 15, under the direction of Professor Herbert F. Mc- 
Dougal. 

Yenching University Department of Journalism, Yenching, China, 
held its first annual Journalism Week April first to fourth under the 
direction of Professor Vernon Nash. 

The School of Journalism at the University of Missouri held its 
twenty-second annual Journalism Week May fourth to ninth. It fea- 
tured business, circulation, and advertising promotion. On this occa- 
sion Dr. C. C. Wu, Chinese minister to the United States, presented 
two ancient stone lions to the university as a token of good will from 
the Chinese National Government. Presidents Shedd, Casey, and Mur- 
phy may be named from a distinguished list of speakers. 

A change in the curriculum of the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa makes Advanced Reporting a required senior course be- 
ginning in September. Sophomore reporters will not be given work on 
the Daily Iowan until the second semester. A course in the Newspaper 
Library, under the charge of Professor Edward F. Mason, has been 
added. 

Dean Eric W. Allen has been in correspondence with Dr. Walther 
Heide, of the Zeitungswissenschaft, Berlin, concerning a large collection 
of books, pamphlets, and clippings relating to journalism which Dr. 
Heide has for sale. The collection consists of some six hundred volumes 
and thirty thousand clippings on the press, propaganda, and advertising; 
about a thousand anniversary numbers of periodicals; and a large num- 
ber of directories, advertising posters, etc. The price asked is 12,000 
RM, or about $3,000. This library should come to America, and Dean 
Allen will be glad to answer questions from representatives of any insti- 
tution which may be interested in purchasing it. 
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